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‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The “ARETHUSA”™ and Pe a + 
Ships a are poor boys go 
ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE. 
80 boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 


thanktully received. 
I ! President THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B 


“THE NATIONAL REFUCES FOR 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


CORPORAT 


London Office: 164, Shafte wen Avenue, uu C. 
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ill be sent, post free those who charge of your 
infants or t “MELLIN’ 5 FOOD WORKS, 
PE CKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


By means of 


Mellin’s 


Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


Either of the following : 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 9 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing ol 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” 


treat of the care of infants during and alter 


a work of 64 pages, 


wean with recipe for miple diets, 
















LADIES. ===" 
that 
for PRESERVING your 


J SKIN and COMPLEXION 


BEETHAM’S 


1S UNEQUALLED: |: 


entirely removes ll 


eres REONESS CI CHAPS, IRRITATION, fie 

an litt SKI Mt, Smow Vhite 
‘AL ”. des YEAR ROUND 

Bottles 1 Y ali Chemists & Stores, 


_M. ‘Beetham & Son, Cheltenham. 
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DO YOU COUGH ? 
TAKE 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


Tins 132° 


> 











you WON'T COUGH. 
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QUIVER 


CALOX 


The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder 


Its efficiency as a cleanser of 
the teeth is due to the Oxygen 
which it generates when used. 








Superfluous Hair. 
Everything that grows in Nature 
depends upon \ root for its growth, 
a until that root is destroyed 
rowth will ntinue When 
lies realise this thoroug ch y they 
will know how use less ill liquids, 
t &c., are for removing hair 















ensfeldt Apparatus” is 
i simplified, . | with 
1 ‘ privacy of your 
he ts, without 












ure t 
“The ones Perfect,’ 
lain w . full particul: t calle 
ifferers f courge f Supe oe 1 Hla ir 
free to you for the mere trouble of aski ng f rit. Permanent 
P ( | Stra Confaential 
MADAME. TENSFELDT, HAIR AND SKIN SPRCIALIST, 
21H, Princes se Edin nburah. 


Put up in dainty metal boxes, 
Sold everywhere at Wh. 


A, C. WOOTTON, 14, Trinity Sq., 
London, E.C. 
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| When Out of Sorts 





the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to 
your aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and 
| natural recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being almost always due to a derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that 
can successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


Take 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and 





incidentally remove the “ out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these 
pills is to put the digestion thoroughly in order, and when once this is achieved 
perfect health cannot fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, 
a permanent exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


-BEECHAM’S PILLS 


| 


\\ Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
Qt — — —— = 























Baby’s Happiness comes 
with Health, and Health 


comes with Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap. 


THE Nursery Soap. 4d. per Tablet. 
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THE QUIVEK 


Health in the 
Home. 


The British Association on the 
Evils of White Bread. 


‘* Keep to Brown Bread (not Wholemeal) and the 
teeth, hair, nails, and bones are improved. 

‘The popularity of White flour is a direct cause 
of the increase of consumption. ”” 


This is a statement made to the members of the British 
Association at its last meeting. 


The best Brown Bread is HOVIS, which is 
not a Wholemeal bread. Ask for it always as 
HOVIS and see the name on every loaf. 


Try it toasted and you will find it delicious. 
In this way the nutty flavour is accentuated. 
I further particular 


I 
Hi read Flour 
» Macclesfield. 
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} Hi} hall 
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Let me tee 
you about— 
for Snwatidd 


In times of sickness 
and ill-health the natural 
digestive organs are 
nearly always deranged, 
consequently the diges- 
tive functions become 
entirely’ inadequate. 


Failure to fully digest any food taken into the stomach means 
failure to supply nourishment when nourishment is most required. 


On the other hand, if the digestive system can do any work at 
all, it should be given work to the extent of its powers, so that 
as the strength increases the digestive organs are regaining their 
activity. 

The great advantage of Benger’s Food is that it can be pre- 
pared to give either a carefully regulated exercise of digestion, or 
almost complete rest, according to the condition of the patient. 


Thus, in cases of extreme weakness, Benger’s Food can be so 
prepared, in conjunction with milk, that the various Food con- 
Stituents are in a condition suitable for immediate assimilation by 
the circulatory fluids. 


It is prepared as a complete Food in the form of a dainty and 
delicious cream, rich in all the elements necessary to sustain life. 


The composition of Benger’s Food is well known to medical men 
and is approved by them. There is no real substitute for it. 


Every lady having the care of an invalid, temporary or permanent, young 
or old, would learn much that is valuable to know in the new Booklet just 
published by the proprietors of Benger’s Food; among other things, it 
contains a variety of dainty invalid recipes prepared to relieve the monotony 
of milk diet, which becomes very irksome to invalids. A copy will be sent 
Post Free on application to 


Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 
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How Hair-Pads Kill Ladies’ Hair. 


WARNING BY ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST. 


SPECIAL “HARLENE” HAIR DRILL FOR LADIES. 


‘« Hair-Pads,” said Mr. Edwards, in response to hair-slavery, and those who both ‘ drill’ 





an interrogation, ‘tare very widely used at the the hair daily have not the slightest use for ‘hair 
present time—and in consequence hair disorders of bolsters’ at all 
every kind are very widely prevalent. I do not say **One week's practice of ‘ Harlene Hair Drill’ will 


that in all cases the latter are due to the former, provide such pleasing results in the way of hait 
but that in most instances ‘Hair Weakness’ and growth of every person man, woman, or child 
‘Hair Poverty’ are directly attributable to the wearing to create a healthy distaste for beauty that 


of such injurious pads I am unreal—and w vily arti 
absolutely convinced ficial 
«IT will give you,” he went So confident are the pr 


prietors of ‘* Harlene for the 
Scalpand Hair” in thegrowth 
timulus of their ‘ Harlene 
Hair Drill” that they have 


on, ** just a few of the reasons 
why 

5 Haiv-Pads strain 
Hair—and, sooner or later 
Strained Haiv means Scants 


Hair. of Th Ouive wh 
“T].—Hair-Pads artificially desirous of improving the 
support the Hair, and all arti condition of his or her hair, 


ficial supports weaken the or ho is troubled in any 


object they are supporting. way with hair weakness, th 
opportunity of making a trial 
of ‘** Harlene Hair Drill” free 
of all cost 


Carry your arm in sj 





a year and it will become 
thin, weak, and _ healthless 
Support your hair in pads, All vou have to d 
and it will become thin, weak, he coupon at the foot 


} } ; 
irtic le, anda sen Ht, 


and healthles 
“*IIl.—Hair- Pads prevent 





three penny st 


the aiy from freely circulating to cover carriage, to Messrs 
around the roots of y,an Edwards, 95-96, High H 
a free supply of : b Londo WwW. I 


absolute health-necessity to 











all thin that grow Any ll be handed to I 

person ‘crib’d, cab l, and We pive wa nal wall arni D en oe’ , ot any cost 

confined ' in a close, pent-in, trugs in the vain f attemp to ste 17 ip Further supplies of | 

badly ventilated room will ae an ee i a “ he t j “ ‘ wards’ ‘* Harlene for the 

‘row weak, ickly pallid Seca and=s Hair cal 

and vealthy, and so will the hair This injuriou obtained at igh-cl sts and stores tl t 

influence of the hair-pad is an undoubted cause of out the ld in «s., 2s. 6d und 4s. 6d. bott 

greyness and hait discoloration. or sent ect and post paid (to any address in 
“It is not merely the indiscriminate pouring of United K n reé f postal order 

‘Harlene’ upon the hair that is required for a success- 

ful hair harvest. It is the gentle finger-tip massa 

of the ‘ Harlene’ int the s alp, so stimulating the COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL OUTFIT. 

roots of the hair, that causes the latter to spring uy —— ee ae ve. tie 1} ve a8 TEL 

in such luxuriant profusion And if at the same Hair Royal A and ' 

time ladies will moisten the palms of the ir hands with ae ‘sna bs pe Sarearidl f 
‘Harlene,’ and draw the strands of r hair through week's Free Tr 

it, as shown in illustration, te pressing it and 

kneading it with the fingers, this will greatly improve rome 

its texture, imparting to it a glorious beauty, glowi Address 


with its own natural colouring, while softly gleaming, 
with the lustrous radiance of perfect health 
Harlene Hair Drill’ liberate the hair from 
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r. Jt Fills Itself 


If you use an Onoto Pen, 
there ll be no filler to break 
or lose—because the Onoto 
fills itself in a flash. It can- 
not leak. For writing it’s 
A 1l—suits every hand and 
every style’ of writing—runs 
easily over the pape sa 
lifetime. It 1s perfection and 
itis British made. Get one 
to-day and use it. 


~ Onoto 


Self-Filling - 

Safety enatote en 
It costs 10/6 and up- A 

wards at all stationers (% i“ 

jewellers and stores. \ , 

B t about it free fi “& 

Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd. 















from 


235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
J 
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How Hair-Pads Kill Ladies’ Hair. 


WARNING BY ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST. 


on “HARLENE” HAIR DRILL FOR LADIES. 


‘* Hair-Pads,” said Mr. Edwards, in response to  hair-slavery, and those who both ‘drill’ and brus 
an interrogation, ‘‘are very widely used at the the hair daily have not the slightest use for ‘hair 
present time—and in consequence hair disorders of bolsters’ at all 
every kind are very widely prevalent. I do not say ‘One week's practice of ‘ Harlene Hair Drill’ wil 





that in all cases the latter are due to the former, provide such pleasing results in the way of hair 
but that in most instances ‘Hair Weakness’ and growth of every person—man, woman, or child 
‘Hair Poverty’ are directly attributable to the wearing to create a healthy distaste for beauty that 
of such injurious pads I am unreal—and 1 ! 
absolutely cor 1 
‘*T will give you,” he went 


So confident are the pr 


on, ** just a few of the reasons prietors of ‘* Harlene for the 
why. Scalpand Hair” in theg 
**] —Hair-Pads stra lu f their ‘* Harlene 
Haitry—and, sooner or later Ha Drill” that the i 
Strained Hair means Scant decided to give every read 
Ha of I} Quiver h 
“11.—Hair-Pads artificially desire of improving the 


n of his or her hair, 





























support the Hair, and all arti ondi 
ficial supports weaken the or ho is troubled in ar 
object they are supporting. way with hair weakness, th 
Carry youra in splints for | portunit f maki i 
a year and it will become of “H Hair Drill” fre 
thin, weak, and _ healthless fal t 
Support your hair in pads, All vou have } t 
and it will become thin, weak fill uy e coupon at the { 
and healthle I urticle, and s¢ 
““WiI.—Hair-Pads prevent the three penny stam] 
the air from fi 1 yeulaly) t over Carriage, t Mess 
avound the roots of iy, and I ur 5-96, High H 
a free supply of air is an b London, W. if 
absolute health-necessity to called f the sample outh 
all thir that grow At be handed to fre 
P m ‘crib’d, ca d iN wa wns I tke , ny COS 
contine la ¢ t n l eT sul lie f | 
badly ve roo Pe age rll ‘ Harl f 
grow we pallid . | and Hair Ca 
and unhe ! will the hair Chis injuriou obtained at all high-cl ie sts and stores th u 
influence of the hair-pad is an undoubted cause of out the n Is., ind 4s. 6d. bot 
yreyness and hair discoloration. r se ect and post | iy addre 1 
“It is not merely the indiscrim pouring of United K n f postal order 
‘Harlene’ upon the hair that is required for a success 
ful hair harvest. It is the gentle finger-tip massaging 
of the ‘Harlene’ into the scalp, so stimulating th COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL OUTFIT. 
roots of the hair, that causes the latter to pring uj P | 
| I ( Hi 
in such luxuriant profusion. And if at the same lair " 
time ladies will moi r han h , Bike 
‘ Harlene,’ and hair thr ! ’ I . 
it hown 1 g it and 
knead t ii greatly improve none 
its texture, impa to it a glorious beauty, glowi Address 
with its own natural colouring, while softly gleami: 
with the lustrous radiance of = ilth 
Harlene Hair Drill’ liberate the hair from } 
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r Jt Fills Itself 


If you use an Onoto Pen. 
there'll be no filler to break 
or lose—because the Onoto 
fills itself in a flash. It can- 
not leak. For writing it’s 
A 1—suits every hand and 
every style*of writing—runs 
easily over the pape 5a 
lifetime. It is perfection and 
it is British made. Get one 
to-day and use it. 


Onoto 


Pen 


It costs 10/6 and up- A 
wards at all stationers(™ 
jewellers and stores. ) ’ iy 
Bo t about it free from & 
Th De La Rue & Co., Ltd. “ 


ll Row, London, E.C. 

































Self-Filling - 
Safety Peutein 
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Is a Good Head of Hair a Condition of Success? 
HOW STANDS IT WITH THE GOVERNMENT? 









OHN BRIGIIT d to tell WY AI G. I Sims to the Editor 
J how a barber wa yy A h\ ro Londe vy Mai 
cutting his hair o1 aid t \ -- . my hair 1 I 
him: ‘*You have a large ‘ead SS | me peo] got know th 
sir; it is a good thing to have vad SS I |} covered rel 
large ead, for a large i mean ts? \* { | rked wor I 
a I; rge brain, and a large bral Th I I 
is the most useful 1 
can ‘ave, as it nour ! th nds pour 
fthe’air.”’ Il f ! mi nd w 
leaders of Britis! ri rter of t W 


to-day an adequate supply 
tance f Hlow 
it with the Government 


peopl 


] } 
useful su 


would say: ‘* Very well 














indeed.’ W 

In view of the recent « very ] ( I uid 
of ** Tatcho’ Mr. (¢ ] \\ t { 
Sims it is a sig nt fact l W 
that a survey of tl I ry ! rot rel | 
Bench, taken fr ~. rs’ have 
Gallery, to-day r ‘ or 

S 

NOT ONE BALD HEAD be 
Most members are well cred wi I 
while the Prime Mi er, Mr. ' ’ I ert r 
Haldane, Sir dwar Carey, l tl 
Mr. Lloyd-Geor; Mr. Birrell, var WN — we } was 
and Mr. John Burn re, A friction with ‘ Tatcho” before the morning el ! it 
is well known, Dis brush bids defiance to baldness kr teran 
spl did head Tl I ] 
proportion of hair il ilso ma n i rT; t 
Hous el i re wl ru | r nN I iN I p 
of some five ine rs of pre Par 

ws that only tw t of ca rar 
Truly a remarkal All t TATCHO COUPON 
to the House In the t Victoria era, whe the baldes 

man was the n 1} be 4 : 

‘ i i cot i ent to the Chie 
politi It has t rl in mind, however, tha ( ate " Laboratorie Great 
statesmen of that per | t1 led ) t } | we bir 





THE 







** When I d 


pre] 


WHAT MR. CEO. R. 


* Tatcho 


I foun 


} 


fi \ 


SIMS SAYS 





PRE-““TATCHO” ERA Gouge B. Sums’ Hair Bonewer, “ Teicha 


nd were not yet remedy i ! ’ : - 
As tl growet Mr. ( kK. S lir 

now given wor re l as ind ( ur 

unc t let t ' ! r thing 
ri tant wl a rar 

ce ! nai DL, Af, 

t ti ® } } , 

n eth r thar , ° > wt 
demonstrated i H f ¢ Chet fi C. - 





di ? 7 
Vlaer Aishirts ~(% 











A Remedy 


re,” Mr AN 


Tatcho 


ill over 


a . that I had hit upol 
Capable of Working Wonde 


FOR 
YOUR 
HAIR 











“ TATCHO” | ld by ¢ 
In 


hemists and Stores the vy 


in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 
Tu 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without their knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee, or Food. 


ce dear to you afflicted 


FREE 


THE WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 





SUFFERERS AND WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


“URICURA” 


Drops 1/14, & Liniment 1/14 & 2/9. THE FINEST CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, COUT, ETC. 
ELIMINATES THE CAUSE—EFFECTS THE CURE. ” 


Eh BORNE 
WILL CURE WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAS FAILED. 
Of Boots, Ltd., and ail Chemists, or post free, 
HAMMOND’S REMEDY O©0., BARRY, CLAMORGAN. 
NO NEED TO SAY ANY MORE-GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL. 





Complete Outfits 


for the 


HOME 


in Five Beautiful Colours, Tools, 


Boards, &c., &c. 


A “Christmas Box” you will never 


regret having purchased. 


he Builder Box. 
B kmaking Apparatus, rr 
Cutters, Roller, Te &c., & 
Post free, 5/6. 


The Complete Modeller. 
I ur — —— Aw r ; — 
Post free, 2/10. 








Just ask the youngsters if they 


would like a Box of Harbutt’s - THATS 


Plasticine. 


c— - ee 











WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., | WHAT | WANT. DADDY” 
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Jaimler 


Press Opinion 


on the 


NEW DAIMLER ENGINE | 


WHAT MR. MASSAC BUIST THINKS 
ABOUT THE NEW DAIMLER ENGINE 


Extract from ** Morning Post.” 




























“The Daimler Company is in the enviable position of 
having taken in hand, simplified, and developed to a 
sound commercial proposition, of hitherto totally un- 
expected merits, an idea emanating from the brain of 
Mr. Chas. Y. Knight, an American engineering amateur, 
and which, in its now perfected state, has been en- 
dorsed by the leading manufacturers to the extent 


indicated. . . . Thus we have a motor that is absolutely 
positive . . . there is nothing to adjust, therefore 
nothing to get out of order... its flexibility being a 


revelation even in the light of six-cylinder experience 

its powers of quickly picking up are nothing 
short of astonishing. . . . Suffice it that it is obviously 
an ideal traffic machine, because of its dual capacity 
of working at low speeds and of instantly respond- 
ing to a demand for a sudden increase of speed.” 


A full description of this engine will 
be forwarded upon application 1% 


The DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 
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BRAGGS } 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS @ 


Cure Indigestion 








BRAQO'S OCHAROOAL BISCUITS speedily ou 
ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, IMPURE 
BREATH, INDICESTION, DIARRHEA, etc. 
Prevents many an iliness! 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession 
Sold by ( nist Stores. Biscuit , Ling Biey and 


ttle. 


Send for Free Book giving full par 
ticular if TRENCH'S REMEDY, 
the a is Cure for Epilep 
ind e home treatment 


} } 


ended by clergy of 

ninations, 20 years 

Testimonials from a 
neste of t} Id. 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., B Boca e 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. t, etc., to be sent 

















‘ elope 
I i Reading of 
Your Life 


i] t ~ 
1¢ well-known London Manufacturing Den- i> thes , -FR E 
' i « ise 
i a By S. e Delays are Dangerous. Write at once. 


t Oxf 


ARTIFICIAL ‘ ee Rathbese Finn PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, 


90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TEETH BOUGHT. YOU ASTONISH AND HELP 
Which? <2. 































Manufacturers’ catalogue free. A com- 
lete selection of Sheftield Cutlery and 














late, and goods for Presents—a valu- 

able guide tothe Sheffield Cutlery indus- 

Will you have a <a so tries, which connects the buyer with the 

N » - Factory Our Great Speciality: The 
ASTY HEADACHE ,+~, \ * Enterprise’ Parcel, 61 pieces genuine 

( fs % Sheftield Table Coptery a 25/- Ask for 

ora < => Catalogue rormously 

Dr. MAGKENZIF’ $/ )h _ J. G. GRAVES, Ltd. ‘SHEFFIELD 


NOSES AND EARS. 


Moses. nr 


SMELLING WY 
BOTTLE? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, ogee and FAINTNESS. 
A HEM \ Hl ING, or 
t Unite ' Kingd 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 





€ le tor r 
Red Noses. \! est ‘ y 
39 i .16 6 
Ugly Ears. M ! t ! 


H 








76 Foreign, 16 extra 
P. LEES Ray, 10E, Central 
Chambers, Liverpool. 














Broncho-Laryngeal). ’ 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. /\ 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. { 


Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
,, CARDINAL VAUGHAN wri I found Proctor 





NEURALGIA, 


even the most violent attack, ina very lew 
minutes. It is periectly sale, too, being 
certified as free from any injurious sub- 
stance. The next time you have an attack 
of Neuralgia, Headache, or Toothache, try 
ZOX. You can do so at our expense. 










papas SARAE BERNHARDT 





SIR HENRY IRVING rote: "I 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 


i -] Sold only in } I/- 2/6, by Che ts and 
Ty I if 
use PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 









7 i. Hatton Garden, 
London, B.C. 
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Beauty's Guardian. 








ICILMA FLUOR REAM is a wonderful 
rea possess the unique gilt of 
€ ting danger to beauty even 
when co! eale beneath a 
smooth, hite surface Chil 
} dren’s and healthy skins, even 
the most delicate absorb it 
| readily, and immediately respond 
' with increased freshness and f 
beauty—if there be any slight “¢ a 
irritation or dryness when first ‘ ae 
used, it is a sure sign of Its 
urgent need; the momentary inconvenience 
is amply compensated by the gradual return 
of last beauty, due to the wonderful Icilma 
action on th ler { the skit 


Icilma 


Fiuor Cream 


is the only safe face-crea \ fragt 
harmless, and econot ]—cor rease 
cannot grow hair—it 1 es u ediness 
and roughness, a1 never fa t restore 
**tone”’ and life to the ski 


Price 1/= everywhere. Sample 2d. from 
ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


aes ARS 














oe 
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for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Used while you sleep.” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops t! 
' Ever drea 


of Whoop o Cx 
up cannot ¢ t where ¢ 
4 t ae thr t ‘ | st th 4 
Cresolene 
i i a> 
It is a boon to sufferers f 
Cresolene's best recommendation is 


For sale by all Chemists. 

( eA I ' uted 

t 5 you 1 i y in iy from 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 











poy 
WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 


To Rectify Anemia. N 





To Relieve Exhaustion. 


To Prevent Influenza 





SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 








COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
orks, Norwich. 
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A Perfect Underwear. 
ee 
(Registered 
ore ra) 
Vests, Drawers, é 
Bodices, Combinations, 
Spencers, Sleeping Suits. 
ore a 
Should any Garment Shrink in 
the Wash, 0 
IT WILL BE REPLACED. : 
ore tH) 
MADE BY ® 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, é 
Mianchester ; 
Ar Sold by all High Dr per 2 
6 
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The buying up of a manufacturer's entire stock of 
heavy Winter -Weight Cloth at less than half its 
t- value enables John 

le, Ltd., to offer this sty- 

lish Coat at a price much 

below what the material 

alone would cost elsewhere 


Note This garment is 
tailored from this special cloth 
and well worth 13/6. Itisofample 
proportions and excellently mad 

No ‘skimpines no slip-shod 
finish so often the 
case with imitations 

a of Noble's goods 


/A Coat Triumph 


‘6/9 


Well worth double the price |! 
Warm— Durable — Handsome 


I re 

resent wea » 

wearing Grey 

Tweed Mixtures and in heavy 

Black and 4—~4 Serge Bias 
Coat 4 

‘ i eb ea ted fr nt s ful 

leeve ke 
spavaileled bar 
6. Carr. 64. extra 


\oble at once 


(s DBP BRK KG 


PRA EMM KGAA 
EMM MMMM hsp \OPe det te 


te on 


pate s mew Booklet— a 


JOHN NOBLE Lo 


<2, Brook St. Mills, MANCHESTER 


Ou IVER 










It's the gold pen that gives the life, 
ind i the real basis of val in any 
fountain pen. The thor« gh | reliability of 


MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 





due to t al e mechanical 
ntif erte I 4 } 
duct of yea e—in " 
h its feed » Nature Laws. 
ind compon if bsolut 
The Swan ly reliable 


instantly—never skips or | 





Prices from 10/6. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





MABIE, TODD ®& CO., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, Londen, W.C. 


F.« a, I +t St.. W 3, Exchange St. 
med,” ' 














Hidden 
Filth is 
ga Banished 
% by the ASPIRATOR, 

i. Ws The Effective Vacuum Cleaner. 


y thickness or crevi 


Destroys MOTH, LARV.®, and 


GI IS. ¢ radically with ut BEATING, 
REVOVAI r DISTURBANCI 
1 tedin the Hyyier of the Home 
m t \spirator under practical conditions 
I 

lana vrs, 0h Pro- 

S, ? z rs, / ans, and Stewards 

$ ei re j ¢ “yr Asfirators 

ie ‘ A % S how. 

hure WN » to 


INTE RNATIONAL ASPIRATORS, Ltd., 


171, Piccadilly, London, W. 76, Cross St., Manchester. 













PATON'S 
SOOTSH 
FINCERINCS 


























“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


‘ PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 


are sent FREE on application to 
John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 


or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C,” 
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THE QUIVER 


4A PAMPHLET ON /NWKANT FEEO/NG 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 





— 


' \ , M I} Food clo ely resen hle } uman mil 
are as easily digested. They promote vigorous and healthy devel pent, ’ hildren 
thrive upon them as on no other di A Pambhiet on Infant Fe FREE 


_ LEN & ancient RYS Ltd., 37, Lombard monet "LONDON. 








“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BONDS “CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
as Sena ™ MARKING INK 


TATIONE}  CHEMIS Le ORES 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING TRADe CURES COUCH 
SUncess Lion omiweny: = | PO MESINALIANTE stops cow 


Prevents Influenza if taken promptly on 
first appearance of Cold or Chill. 



























Sold by all Chemists, 7)d., 1 r bor, of post free for P.O. from SAFE AND PLEASANT FOR CHILDREN. 
Proprietor, k. BURGESS, by, Gray's Inn | | Advice gratis, Of all Chemists. Cash Prices, 1s. or 2s. 6d. 


IRISH oe == | Tou caN KNIT om 
COLLARS, CUFFS, vue For Baby a 


 eeAN0 SHIRTS” "| | automatic 


aT KNITTER 


















Na Lal 














Knits all kinds of Ribbed, Seamless 


83, Southwark St., London, S.E. 





Hosiery, Garments & Fancy Articles. ee 
I NIA ——— for Cash or on Easy Terms. viele ~ FREE. 
aren = “ Quiv,” Automatic Knitting Machine Co., Ltd 


It protects a is all wool, never shrinks, 
and is highly recom: inended. 


In 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


E r of ** The Ourz 2 receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 


ned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 











DISABLED MISSIONARIES, “FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA.” 





ea | WIDOWS’, and § | =e = 
{ = a ORPHANS’ yy Sar. = - .— P = = 

r labours, 68 i ,. 4 Cy 
f £52. BT Widows FUND For those in per- il on the seal 


I ied in OF THE 


ros | LONDON CITY MISSION, pl ht Bit 
























Phe « ! tee require near 7 BE.O0O & your te 1 2 awe aie 
¢ ! of thig.Fund. They fore earnestly ask | —? te “P r f v 
, part of our Lord's Treasury bl 
vA Ltd THE 
SEC.._MR. JAMES DUNN, 
3, SRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, EC. | SHIPWRECKED 
Sailor, Fisherman, &c., are instantly cared for on the 
| spot an { sent hi ; the W idow, ( ph in, &c., of the 
frowned are immediately sought out and succoured ; 
The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL ‘/ 

FOR CHILDREN, od al MARINERS tcc cocouraged to 
HACKNEY ROAD, exerc thrift by becoming beneficiary Members of 












pote the SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN | AND 
ag MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT @SO. 


CIETY. Over Halt-a-Million Persons Relieved since 


treated as the foundation of th SOCIETY IN 1839. 
Out- 
Tata FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


"Gy, Annually Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KIN 
President: The Rt. Hon. the EARL CADOGAN, K.G 
Chairman: Admiral W. F MANN 
Banker WILLIAMS. DEACON'S BANK, 4 Cockspur 
' t- 
Sesvetary. G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S8.W. 


130 
beds always 
in use. 






Immetiate 
Assistance 
needed 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec 
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: 8,000 Children 

* are always in 

st Residence 

: needed every day 
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; ) FOOD ALONE 
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Makes 

S. having 

a 
Pleasure!! 


he 
CQIVEMAIK 
Safe ty Razor 


The phenomenal success of the ‘* Clemak,”’ 
with its original Link-Action and Automatic 
Adjustment, again proves the superiority 
of British workmanship. 
Write at e for Illustrated Bookl 


lealer t vy youa* 


Clemak Razor and Seven Blades 5/= 

Clemak Razor and Twelve Blades 7/6 

| Standard Outfit with Stro - 10/6 
—— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., Billiter Street, LONDON. 
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WHAT ARE 


MILLIONS 
TO THE MAN 
WHO IS ILL? 


Only a bitter mockery. The world is full of 
delights in which he cannot share. He can buy 
them, but not enjoy them, and is poor despite his 
millions. This is specially true of the dyspeptic— 
the man who cannot digest his food. When the 
stomach ceases to effectually perform its natural 
work, food ceases to nourish and causes pain, heartburn, wind, acidity, 
and a host of other troubles which spoil life. Perfect digestion is the 
foundation of sound health, and that is assured by the use of the world- 
renowned digestive tonic and stomachic remedy, Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 

Mrs. S. A. Carter, of Welbeck Street, Castleford, Yorks, writes 
on April 13th, 1908: “I lost much time and money upon medicines 
which quite failed to cure me of indigestion before Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup was recommended to me, But soon after I began to take that remedy a new 
world opened to me. I could again breathe freely, my appetite returned, and 
so did my old strength and energy. 


MOTHER 


== SEIGELS SYRUP 


Price 2s o. 




















A Triple Endorsement 








March 5th, 1908. Olympia, London. 


Phe International Typewriting Championship won on a Royal Bar-Lock, 


October 12th, 1908. 


The American Typewriter Trust, after claiming for 20 years that writing in sicht was unnecessary 
—bring out belated “ Visible Writing” Models, 








All they have new in mechanism is untried and experimental All they clai i ‘ 
Bar-Lock ancient history. The Bar-Lock set the fashion to the Typewriter world years ago, 
and to-day still leads. 


The important fac t to remember is that the Bar-Lock Inventor was first in t field could 


did sele t st chanical methods for accomplishing the desired result the simplest 


: all ‘ h; 1 to Twist and Turn, and Squirm, and Manceuvre to ep clear ot the 
' 
ock Pat ts 


October 17th, 1908. 


Che Jury of the Franco-British Exhibition award the 


‘Grand Prix’ i: ‘Bar-Lock’ 


Write for “* Tue Evotution or a Tyverwrrret to 


HIS MAJESTY’S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 12 & 14, Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C. 
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The Remainder 
of Their Days. 


PRECECRERCER CREE Eee 


500 Incurables!! There is no hope to cheer 


them ; they know their doom— to sutter and to 


die. Some of them will pass away soon—some 
of them will linger, perhaps for years, in pain and 
weariness, 
They were once hardworking men and women 
of the middle classes, who have spent their earnings 
5 


and savings in fighting incurable disease, and in 


secking remedies which availed nothing. ‘They are 


now Inmates or Pensioners of the BRITISH 
HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
Crown Lane, Streatham, $.W., and the urgency of 
their great need is a pathetic plea for your generous 
financial help. Will you please give this? Legacies 
are earnestly solicited, 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


Offices: 72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


The Editor of ‘‘ The Quiver” desires to commend the work of this Institution, and will 
gladly receive and acknowledge any donations or subscriptions sent in its aid. 
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Frontispiece: “ Whe Visit of Santa Claus on Christmas Eve.” 


From Photo by Horace W. NICHOLLs. 
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Th Best Brown Bread 


TUROG Bread is best for you—Doctors and Scientists say so. But be sure it is TUROG, 

for by a special process of preparation all the nourishment of the wheat is retained in 

ill TUROG Flour. It is light in crumb, cuts without crumbling and keeps fresh for days. 
Of bakers everywhere. 3118 
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Bright Bits From All Countries 


opulation of Canada is now about 


fhe average height of the Laplander is 
under 5 it. 

The average number of Alpine accidents 
has trebled in fifteen years. 


[It is estimated that 115,000,000 people 
speak the English language. 

Only blind are allowed to solicit 
ilms in the Madrid. 

rhe animals are used 
every yeal covers of Oxford Bibles. 

In som of India there 
arpets made of tanned 
for at least fifty 


beggars 
streets ol 

ol 
for the 
of the 
occasionally seen « 
elephat t-hides. They 
years 

The largest 
tain the 
Rome, 
~~ # | 


skins 100.000 
largest cities 
ire 


weal 


chur hes in Eur ype will con- 
following numbers : Peter’s, 
54.000; Milan Cathedral, 37 
Lond 25,000 ; St. Sophia 
23.000; Notre Dame, Paris, 
<dral, 13 St. Mark’s, 


Dt. 
O00 5 
aul’s, 
stantinople 
21,000; Visa Cathe 


7 Ol 


on Con- 


OOO ; 


0-7 


A flowering plant has not, so far, been dis- 
covered within the Antarctic 
Norwegian cattle are, at 
powdered whale meat for 

pe ses. 

The florists of Japan have successfully 
cultivated a rose which is red in the sunlight 
and white in the shade. 

Ihe X-rays are now used by the fishermen 
on the coast of Ceylon for distinguishing the 
oysters containing pearls without opening the 
shells. 

India-ink is made from, burned camphor. 
The Chinese are the only iiakers of this ink, 
and they will not reveal the secret of its manu- 
facture. 

The leaf of the Mexican pineapple tree is 
very valuable, inasmuch as it furnishes a 
fibre of such strength and fineness that it 
can be made into rope, twine, thread, mats, 
bagging, hammocks, and paper. A fabric 
almost as fine and beautiful as silk is made 
from it 


circle. 
times, fed on 
fattening pur- 


too. 
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Play Riley's Miniature 
Tables‘ i t rect a 


i ar 


eo 


Cash or Easy Payments. 
FREE. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, 


London Showrooms: 147 





Accrington. 
Aldersgate Street, E.C 








INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FORK 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “ JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 











RSBORNE BAVERE CHEESE 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
Glycerine & Honey Jell 


30” 
dy. 


FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 





invaluable at all Seasons of the Year. It softens and 

improves the HANDS, FACE, and SKIN after exposure 
to WIND and COLD. 

4 ARS’ INCREASING DEMAND 

ps by Proprietors, 

& See 


OSBORNE, BAUER, 





! A, 
19, Golden * cn Regent Street, London, w. 
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J. REYNOLDS & Co., Ltd., 
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on | (a je wi tit =< Delicious, 
, aay. | /. Nutritious, 
ly | CFA we Ve Wholesome 
and Pure. 











In Fancy Boxes and Dainty 
PacKages in great variety. 





, Genuine Chocolate of the 
, Highest Quality, made 


under ideal conditions at 
the well-Known “Factory 
in a Garden” at 


Bournville. 








A Really radu 
Nutritious 

Sweetmeat 

of Exquisite 


Flavour. 
Ai a 











The name CADBURY on any Packet of 
Cocoa or Chocolate is a Guarantee of Purity 
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Cabin Presented by 
Her Late Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA 


TO THE 


ROYAL SAILORS’ REST, DEVONPORT. 


| 


‘Te 
ag «7 
er ae | 


ee 
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a 











200 CABINS wanted for the New Buildings at Portsmouth. 
Also BRICKS for the New Buildings. 
163,847 Seamen and Marines slept in the Royal Sailors’ Rest last year. 


Will you help MISS WESTON to enlarge and carry on her work ? Fstablished 
for 30 years. Vested in Trustees. Any gifts, large or small, gratefully 
received by Miss WESTON. 


Thirty Guineas Endows a Cabin. 
Address: MISS WESTON, ROYAL SAILORS’ REST, PORTSMOUTH. 





i SS — anne, 
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George Tinworth’s Latest Work 


A TALK ABOUT THE ARTIST’S 
By A. B. 


Photograf specia 


touchsti 


‘INCERITY is the 
s Phe 


\rt which endures. 


feeling which dominated the old Italian 

Masters and caused them to look on 

themselves as craftsmen of Christ, 1s 

ly responsible for their triumph 

crudeness ot conception, hopeless 

unachronisms, and the most ridiculous 

juxtapositions of persons and events. 
Fra Angelico was wont to say that the 


icts of Christ must learn t 


Christ Thus, just as holy n 
pake as they were moved by 
Ghost, so did these old Masters. 
to their light, use their gifts, 


vays supreme, in obedience to 
pulse. 


It is this absolute sincerity 


tice of Art required repose 
ughts, and that he who would depict 


ly taken for 


me ot 


and holy 


» live with 
ien of old 
the Holy 
according 
in many 
the divine 


a sincerity 


h in its simplicity often amounts 
| to naweté—which sets George Tinworth 
] in the line of Fra’ Angelico, Albrecht 
Diirer, William Blake, and Jean Francois 
Millet He is a natural artist. He seeks 

to express the thing that is within him. 


makes his own conventions 
He is thus trul 
within his limits inimit 
st untailing beauty of 
leep religious sensibility 


tes no one. 


ha 





and imi- 
Vv original, 
able. His 
mposition, 
Ss unerring 





the 
» religious 


ALLEGORIES 
COOPER 


s articl Messrs. Doulton 


truthfulness to the spirit of his subject, 
even when his conception of its details 
differs the most widely from preconceived 
popular notions, his rare quality of making 
every detail subserve the main object he 
has in his mind and heart, give him a 
place which is independent of the fashion 
or fancy of the time. His fame is secure. 

Though it is true that a stream cannot 
rise above the spring, yet genius is always 
greater than personality, and 
Tinworth, humble-minded, simple, a man 
f the people, would be the first to 
acknowledge that his gift was from above, 
and to admit that it is one of the standing 
wonders of the day that out of the hands 


George 


{ 


of a simple, uneducated potter, a man 
who laboured as a wheelwright until 
he reached maturity, should have come 


works which have been found abundantly 
to adorn majestic fanes such as 
Minster and Truro Cathedral. 
not Bunyan a tinker? Yet did 
he not dream dreams and visions 
which by the unpretending artifice of 
words -have reached the universal heart ? 
The same clarity of spiritual vision, the 


worthy 
Yu | k 
Was 


see 


same direct simplicity of purpose and 
instinctive feeling for fitness, the same 
quaintness of original conception and 
inherent power to give the spectator 























148 


see what he sees, believe vat lie 
lieves. and catch a vision of something 
heyond and above, characterise George 


Tinworth and make him a great alle- 
gorist in clay. 
Indeed, ‘Tinworth belongs in- spirit 


much less to the twentieth than to the 
seventeenth century. While he “| 
with his tools and talked to me, I thought 
not only of Bunyan, but also of Fuller 
and George Herbert, of Jeremy Taylor 
and Quarles. Picking up an untinished 
panel, inscribed in crude characters which 


vorl 
WOKE 


Such sayings are revealing. They give 
some slight clue to the source of power 
in the man. In one of his panels he 
represents the host of Israel standing 
on the farther side of the Red Sea. mute 
and awe-stricken. He calls it ‘ The 
Time to Keep Silence.” When I expressed 
my wonder that should thus conceive 
the scene, he said, “ It is a faney of mine 
to put a New Testament meaning and 
sentiment into Old Testament incidents. 
I think the song came later. If it did not, 
it ought to have done That was a time 


he 


































and we In oul 
providential path, 
He will suit His 
method to 
knowledge. 
led the Wise Men 


are 





remind one of runic inscriptions on for silence, because the enemy had fallen, 
clay delved trom overwhelmed by 
some ancient site thie returning 
ot the Goths aters: and to 
“Balaam Going rejoice over a 
to Meet Balak fallen enemy = 1s 
the Son of Zippor unchristian.”’ 

King of the’ Mo- His work is full 
abites,” the artist ol strange con- 
said, with the ceits, quite in the 
simple earnestness seventeenth - cen- 
which is charac- tury manner, and 
teristic of him this is nowhere 
‘God meets men better exemplified 
in different ways, than in the odd 
and if our hearts texts with which 
are set upon Him, he is apt to strew 


his panels. 

‘A clergyman 
who visited me in 
my workshop,” he 
said to me, 
much struck with 








“was 




















by a star, but He 














a pulpit in Doulton 


























gave the simple 

shepherds a song GrOnGE 
Balaam knew all Unt hood 1 

the sciences, vet in j : 

he could not see 

the angel, though his donkey could 

Might not Thomas Fuller have said 
that ? ‘‘ The people are always looking 
for a sign,” he said again. “it was ie 
of the suggestions Satan made to our 
Saviour when He was tempted in the 


wilderness. But people 
signs. ‘If they 


soon 


Moses 


“neither 


and the 
will they be 


hear not 
prophets,’ said Christ 
persuaded, thou; 


hone rose trom the dead 


It was the same with the prophet in the 
cave. Thund lightning wind and 
earthquake failed to reveal anything to 


him, but the still small 


voice prevailed 





ware whi h ] had 
designed and 
iH decorated. On 
of the doors 

I had modelled a 
and under it had written, ‘ The 


one 


bird's nest 


toxes have hole and the birds of the air 
have ne but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.’ He asked me why 


‘It is for the 
said, ‘ when 


hat ona 


| had | it t 
bishops and can 
they go into the pulpit in their fine robes.’ 
Years afterward avail and re- 
minded me ot had seen him 


pulpit 


ms to see,’ ] 


Since I 


last he had risen un being a simple 
clergyman to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It Dr. Benson.” 

Qn a panel depicting the scene ol the 


Resurrection the artist has inscribed 


the text from the Song of Songs: ‘‘ The 
\ is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
vs appear on the earth.” Yes, 

‘lots of people who know 
but he would be a dolt indeed 
could not see the inwardness of that. 
he margin of a panel, here reproduced, 


Wintel 
the flowe 


there are 


AND FEET TO HIS DISCIPLES 

entitled ‘‘ Rebekah Leaving her Father’s 
House to get Married to Isaac,” he has 
written, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters : for thou shalt find it after many 
days.’ He sees in this pathetic parting 
the promise of the ages, the flowers of joy 
which spring from the deep dark soil 








Se alles. 








sorrow, of the crown which consum- 


mates the ross, the white robe which 
is put on those who have come out 
of great tribulation. 

At my request the artist gave me a 


detailed description of his aim and: in- 
tention, and an explanation of the details 
of his truly splendid panel, now reproduced 
for the first time, 


entitled “ The 
Entry of the 
Apostle Paul into 
Rome.” He said, 


‘ The 
meeting and greet- 
ing the Christians 
along the road 
called the Appian 
Way. It was the 
custom of the 
Romans, a people 


] 
aposutie 1s 


for whom I have 
great respect be- 
cause of their 


many noble qual- 
ities, to honour 
distinguished pris- 
by taking 
them to Rome in 
a four - wheeled 
chariot. I have 
inscribed upon it, 
“a persecuted the 


oners 





church of God, 
and wasted it,’ 
and again, ‘ But 


1 obtained mercy, 
because I did it 
ignorantly.’ In the 
chariot behind St. 


Paul is seen the 

Roman soldier to 

whom the captive ars: 
apostle is chained Tawos 

On the left and a 

In front ot the 

chariot) are other male = and female 
prisoners, Ol lower degree, also be ligt 
taken into Rome. On the extreme left 
of the panel I have placed the statue 
of Mercury, the god of strangers and ot 
shepherds; hence a shepherd is en 
kneeling at the base, having brought to 
his deity an offering of a dead lamb | 


have put a harp on the pedestal because 


Mercury was supposed to be the inventor 
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of that 


Below I 
the god in the scales, and have written 


instrument. have set 


the word ‘ Tekel.” The gods of the 
Romans having been found wanting 


Paul has come to proclaim the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. In the back- 


ground I have depicted Roman temples 
and a 


Roman funeral the 
dead body being 
borne upon a bier, 
relatives follow- 
ing, and wailing 
women and trum- 
going be- 
fore. The portrait 
of the Emperor 
Nero, to whom 
St. Paul appealed, 
is shown in a 
medallion on the 
right, and below 
is a picture of 
myself as a_ boy 
ol hilteen, carving 
in the wheel- 
wright’s shop be- 
longing to my 
father.” 

This description 
reveals an atten- 
tion to. detail 
which 1s always 
characteristi ol 


procession, 


peters 


great art.  Tin- 

worth has been a 

man of one Book, 

and that Book 

the greatest of all 

books. It was 

the only Book 

his mother read, 

but she read it 

TO Die. thoroughly, and 
; ; taught her son 
to do the same. 

Even to-day, if 

he reads other books, they are such 
as illustrate and illuminate the Word. 
It is thus that he has become a man 
of one idea, but that a great one. He 
is essentially an interpreter as well as 
an illustrator of the Bible; and, like 


Burns when he left his native Doric and 
essayed to write classical English, he 
fauls ratively when he strays trom 
his true sphere His knowledge of the 
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1 right-hand er, below the meda } tha f George Tinwort ial carving 


Book is so profound, so completely is in the byplay which enters into the 
he steeped in its imagery, its story, its composition of many of his best works. 


a spirit, that he is able to illuminate it Thus in one of his panels, “ Waiting 
a h many a suggestive touch that would for the Head of John the Baptist,” he 
y do credit to a prolessor of exegesis. It forces home the lesson of the thoughtless 

is as though he had been a spectator of  triviality which so often attends the 

every scene he depicts. most tragical and far-reaching of human 

Nothing is more remarkable than the events by depicting a monkey lifting 

touches of humour he introduces even the lid of a jar and slyly peeping in. 

: into the most solemn scenes, and the In another panel, the soldier who 1s 

rit insight into human nature he displays — plaiting the crown of thorns has pricked 
? 

ad 

and 

son 
e 
if 
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miset central 


bags With 


5S bl pa f 
the Ent 
> Ol the 
Kery ure 
snip Cc i 
show and r 
their 











In his and draw the eyes inevitably to the 


hgure. 

the exception of the two great 
Christ’s Kingdom”’ and ‘“ The 
the Apostle Paul into Rome,”’ all 
ks which illustrate this article 

ider the tool of the artist. They 

tographed straight from the clay, 
the marks of the artist’s hand. 
lom do any preparatory draw- 





ing,’ he said 
to me, “ but 
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usually go 
straight to the 
clay at once 
I find it much 
more satisiac- 
tory. I write 
down my 
thoughts in 
clay and 
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responds tf 
the impulse 
the moment 


But ther 
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the unfinished 
panel entitled 

\ Time t 
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shows Samson 
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virile and master! 
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beautiful youth ad 


CHRIST'S 


dey 


their 
They 


imperturba- 


admits 
amazingly 
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ort some 
inary. A 
seen in 
presenting 
he artist 
This 
lises for 
n of that 
Saul : 
5 sheep, 
took a 
ut alter 
hen he 
by his 
him.” 
cs ulness 
the 


resenting 


brown 


tel has 


ull earth 
adoring 
re with 
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KINGDOM. 


the Saviour associating with little children 


which would be, surely, a magnificent 
and highly educative decoration, especially 
for sé hools, where young people would grow 
up within sight of the Scriptural subjects 
which adorn it, there are beautifully 
contrasted these qualities of reposefulness 
and vigour of treatment. The left-hand 
panel represents Gethsemane, and it is 
mainly characterised by beauty of com- 
position. There is a rare poetry, worthy 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, in the veiled 
forms prostrate on the slopes of the Garden 

Jesus resting His head on His arms, 
His face bent earthward, and the bending 
angel whispering words of consolation 
into His ear, while the disciples in the 
foreground sleep the sleep ot weariness 
and of unprophetic ignorance. ut the 
Descent from the Cross 1s worthy of 
Rubens. It is at once sculpturesque, 
beautifully balanced, and vigerous to a 
degree. In the centre panel we see 
the two qualities in conjunction—the 
serene Saviour in the background, with 
the traitor by His side, and in the fore- 
ground the militant Peter, who has 
seized the servant of the High Priest by 
the hair of his head and has cut oft his 
eal linworth’s quaint sincerity is also 
shown here, for the wounded man, with 
a very wry face, is pressing his hand 
over the spot which hs ear had so 
recently occupied, while Peter is looking 
towards his Master as though doubtful 
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Da ! 
whether this drastic action would meet 
with His approval 
But when all is said, Tinworth is never 
happier than when he depi ting the 
Saviour associated with little children 
with lambs, with “all things bright and 
beautiful,’ in anticipation of that glorious 
time to which sage and prophet have 
looked forward since the iwn of history, 
when men shall cease to do evil and 
learn to do 
“When the war thr , and t 
battle fa , a , ’ 
In the 1 , t of 





when the 
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hearts of men, shall make human laws 
unnecessary. 

Then Christ’s Kingdom will indeed have 
And anyone who helps to hasten 
its coming by the setting forth of a noble 
thought, be it in stately rhyme or Parian 
marble, in noble prose or common clay, 
is not only an artist, but a ‘“ worker 
together with God.” 


come 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 
At daybreak must at dark be done, 
l'o-morrow will be another day 
l'o-morrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the { 
And Stamp with honour or with shame 


These vessels made of clay.” 



























Mr. Ransome's Great Idea 


A Complete Story 
By DAVID LYALL 


NDREW RANSOME, linendraper in the 
A village of Orwell Dykes, suddenly con- 
ceived a great idea 

He had lived his forty-seven years of life 
in that decent monotony which is the hall 
mark of respectability But while his body 
had acquiesced in the dull order of things 
his soul had rebelled secretly It had even 
on occasion, soared to heights undreamed 
of by the clods who visited his shop for the 
purchase of pennyworths of tape, and yards 


of red and white flannel, or coarse yarn for 
to be knitted by 


fires in remot farmhouses on 


ploughmen’s stockings 
the peat 
long winter evening 

Andrew’s great idea came to him in the 
night-time in the middle of the week, and 
aiter troubled slumber to re 
that it was market morning 
that he might look forward to what he 


he awoke 


member and 


called his busy day There wa sort of 
feverish haste about his movements that 
day which had never been known to 
characterise them before He took down 








the shutters half an hour earlier than usual 
and, with his usual entire absence of original 
design or tist nception, proceeded to 
dress his win He polis! irefully 
the window-] nd wiped t lust from 
the sloy ipon Ww h to display 
the od t he proce vith un 
prec lented ext igan to t off the 
faded ends of f el 1 dre ls which 
had iffered x il t t The 
great idea I reckless 
Then he art 1 cunnin ers the 
lancy buttons, t pla and the tartan 
ribbons that to be le t thrifty 
ve I 1 remot ls to 
part with tl earned 
He had not to wait { t s ine 
had ircely put t fini t hes to 
! labou t weet tinklir bell 
announced t | t person 
who paid | ltot reat was an 
urchin f WI! t who 
merely wat for ind 
did not get it rde1 t ym 
grutincs l ik It w 





eleven o'clock in the day, and the market 
carts and farmers’ gigs had begun to con- 
gregate in front of “‘ The Wheatsheaf ”’ 
before Andrew had another customer, by 
which hour the great idea had nearly con- 


sumed him. Enter Mrs. Thomas Leggat 
then, from Mains of Tillymet, upon whom 
Ransome visibly beamed. For not only 


news, but she was 
the woman who would spread it from one 
end of the Dykes to the other, and as far 
beyond it as her tongue could reach. She 
was a small, weary-faced woman, with a thin 


was she insatiable for 


mouth and extraordinarily sharp black eyes, 
which twinkled, though not with fun, when 
she fixed them on your face. 

‘‘T want some flannel, Andrew, 
familiarly 


she said, 
“An’ the last ye selt me was 


rubbitch. If ye havna onything better, 
I'll step across to Mary Gillie’s. She’s 
honest, onyway. You’re no just wi’ 


greed ‘a 
This 


Ransome 


was unfair, because 
hard man, nor even 
keen in business, which was the reason he 


accusation 


was not a 


had not made as much money as he might. 


Mrs. Leggat adopted this policy for the 
sole purpose of beating down the price, 
in which art she was a past-mistress. But 


her own butter and eggs she carried always 
to the market, 
not abate a halfpenny of her fixed value 
Ransome continued to beam as he lifted 
bales of flannel plumped 
them down on the counter, so that a small 


dearest where she would 


two heavy and 
cloud of fluff was scattered in the direction 
of Mrs. Leggat. She sniffed, and waved her 
hand to keep it off 

** I’ve on my best blacks 
you forget it 
You're 


twa 


Andrew ; dinna 


Less dust, if ye please. 
surely gettin’ weak if ye canna pit 
webs o' flannel peaceably on the 
counter 

ae 
plied, confidentially 


Mrs 
while his small watery 
had 
what kind of news ? 


excitement Leggat,’’ he re 


eyes twinkled ** I’ve news.” 
Ave 
Her 


CONnSUnUNE 


Andrew ; 


eyes twinkled, too, with the fire of a 


curiosity, while she leaned her 
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arm on the count 
her glance 
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Good new \ 
he added witl 
ness it’s temper 
Australia abo 
“IT mind hi 
bad ha’penny 
“He had a t 


and genius cant 


laws of societ' H 
say ?”’ 

“TI havna 
quality.” 

She passed the fi 
and thumb, w 
critically 

“It’s puir 
dear at that M 
better at ninepet 

“Go to Mar 
lady,”’ said Ar 
“It makes no 
I sell five yard 

“ Cut off my five 
Andrew Ransome 
James Ransor 

Ves.’ 

** Where, and w 
he left ?’ 

“You want 
but you alw 
served Rans 
uncle died in t 
actual dis« 
in the swa! 
flood in thi 
sufficiently 

** Maybe he 
for 
they 

“*I don’t t 
My uncle w n t 
Australia, v t 
mostly Scot 


him Or 


corbies, wher 
= Has he 
se, 3 
littl 

“Has he 

siller 


his 


Fair t 

married, M 

keep what 
Will 1 


pence ha’penny’s the 
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m with 


vy good 


inquilly 


whether 


blethet 


ne 


Andrew ? Maybe noo I 

Ransom«e 

[ trust my 
f me, Mrs. Leggat I flatter my 


good fortune wi 


ved long enough in the world 
roved the deceitfulness of riche ; 

I es nae deceitfulness aboot the 
they're actually ther she sai 


It’s only when folk wi’ 


they have omething 


comes in Is it really 


naethin 
that th 


1 not make 


it 


then, Maister Ransome, or on 
woboeces : 
don’t deal in bawbees at the g« 
Mr Legeat They count on 
| gold quickly makes thousands 
\ it does; and is it thoosand 
me nodded as with great deliberation 
ired off five yards of flannel, M1 
t watching him keenly, to see tl 
ot cheated of r full measur 
; 
H mony [wa maybe, or three 
l y don’t know; it’s an enormo 
I’ve only heard from the lawy 
‘ usy winding up the estate.”’ 
Is there an estate as weel inquire 
J t, awe-stricken 


and | St 10! ° it does 1 
rily mean la | Mi Le it 
fine, long-sounding words duly 
NI Li it 
y ll attord to 1 I I ‘ Mi IX 
{JT course \ i ( usine 
I t got sol that I | 
I Le rat | . 3 t 
t ) ‘ ‘ 
) t it would be fitt \I t 
Yo t ss 
t tine il 
t 1 un t t j 1, « ept 
l wa Lat | y lool 


“*Cat off my five yairds, an’ dinna blether, Andrew Rancome.’ ” 
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round to ‘The Wheatsheaf’ for 


” 


this 
you ? 
" “No, I'll tak’ it. An’ ye d ken ex- 
actly hoo mony thousands it is he added 
in a lowered voi s two mort ustomers 
came in 

““No, but it nnot be ex rated.”’ he 
answered back on tl pur of t moment 
ey 
to wind up.’ 

Mrs. 
excitement ov 
an hour the market was in } ( yn of it 

That day w And 
some’s life. It w tonis] the 
likely persons who swarmed in hi hoy 
merely to look 
into a fortune in Austt 

As very few of them left t t buying 


great « te nd \ mont 


Leggat stalked f 


-~- = 


something, he found hit lf lose of 
the day richer y tw 
had been in the mornings i It himself 
on the crest of t wave Ther littl 
else talked about at “TI! “ tsheaf 

bar that day y the 1 t folk, and 
throughout the Dy! 
chief 
closing time Andrew Rar ‘ 1 tired 
literally worn out by t xcitement 


stress ol d I t ré on 


topi ot I T tl | eLrore 


man 
and 
perhaps, he put uj od hour 
than usual nd t into hi 


back shop, sat down at t f vit pr 


earlier 


digious yaw! 
on beyond t v f ri 
and he was 1 eI no 
portance in his native pa During t 
hours he had rried the tionings of 
friends and 1 I pursued 
wilder flights of ir nat { nv found 
in the page f romar \ vy he wa 
a tired mal t t hind a 
locked door, to 1 ew t tuation, and 
more important st é , to shape 
the future the t id materially 
altered 

Peace w not { t r} 
bell at the t nd wa 
immediately 
knock H tat 4 pt 
not to answer ; { t i ill 
side wind 
could not 
gone t 
ungraciou { 


pas vl Pe 
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A woman stood outside bareheaded, with 
Until 
she spoke he did not recognise the slight 
figure “It’s only me, Mary Gillie, Mr: 
Can I come in for a’ minute 
and speak to you ? ” 

\ ol 


in his voice For 


something white about her shoulders. 


R in Ine 
course,” he answered, with 
Miss Gillie was not 

there 
about het 


only entirely inoffensive was even 


thing soothing presence 
1d though they were in the same line of 

busine they had 

, of the word 

He was careful to put the 


never been rivals in 


bolt in the door 
threshold 
a way of entering neigh 
he felt him 


any more 


F I had stepped over the 
for Dykes folk had 
uses unheralded, and 


elf unable to interview 


Mary Gillie stepped into Ransome 
itting-room with a little expectant, half 
til r that was quite pretty She herself 

pretty once though now her fa 
ttle worn, her hair faded, and mu 
ot t ightness gone from her clear cy‘ 
I ardiv know how to excuse my 
Mr. Ransome.” 
Call me Andrew said Ransom 
tri ruffly “I couldn't get my ton 


rou! Miss Gillie’ to save my lif Why 
should I 


SI laughed a little nervously, and 
dow the extrem edge of the chau 
t for her 
First of all, I must congratulate y 
Iw l ive come sooner, but there seen l 
to be an endless stream My, what a da 
ad ! ; 
it’s true! I'm sick of it, Mary, fell 
i An impident prying crowd — the 
keen after siller as the corbr 
rrion It would serve them right 
t i trick on them, eh , 


j ( Kl at le t n t 
with a est ectl 
i'll ive up business now \I 
ind live hi 1 ntlemar 
pe I’ve alw done that, or t 
t nswered imily And 
l ive up, w t would I ma f 








































“T like the shop, but I cannot make my 
place in the Wynd pay I came to-night 
t iy that, if you thought of giving up 
would you let me know about the goodwill 
first I haven’t much money, but if you 
would be so kind as to wait I could pay off 
by instalments ; and you know I'd be honest 
and stint myself, so that you wouldn’t be 
the worse of the bargain.”’ 

He looked at intently, and with an 
it ense pity it the same time wonder 

why he had t noticed before how sweet 

looked 

If you cannot make a littl ( LV 
wouldn’t the bi yorry you into your 

r he asl il i ery gentle voice 

I don’t think Bigger thi pay 

Yes, they he admitted boldly 

And the long: top in tl rut tl 

ger youre li t top 

She nodded a ingly 

That’s what I feel, and w I here 
What would you think of a for th 

will and st k OSI \ vere to 

I'm not ] luntl 

} I I ; 

But y ‘ till ll t tock It 
\ i t I 1 to ta t away 
5 ul 1™ i 

I w | t t to you, a vay 

Wi 

Phe ‘ ‘ nd te in her 

ice, whl t . s gh he 

Tet » SI 

He shift rose and 
ok t t { t ped 

front of i r teet 

Ther t M Y evel 
Ww i fortur r wil My unck 
James R {t tle farm 

Austral lump 
lor | ! t the that 

er br But 
the |] t lil lary ve'll 

out t t Ww t i 
venture 

S)} ‘ ‘ ‘ r \ it he 
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disturbing in the air, rose hurriedly to her 
feet, as if to leave. 

“Now don’t get into a ferment! How 
queer women are; they never can discuss 
business soberly. It’s business I’m after. 
Will marry me, Mary? We'll keep 
very quiet about it, sell out our respective 
businesses, and set out for Australia together. 
Even if we never make another penny, I’ve 
enough to keep us two in comfort to the 
end of our lives.” 


you 


““Andrew Ransome, are you sure you're 
quite right in your asked 
anxiously 


head ?”’ she 


for there was 
no rebuke in her sweet, trembling voice. 


He laughed loud and long 


“Quite right But has it never struck 
you, my woman, that you an’ me and a 
lot of the folk here have never lived? I 


to cast a bow ata 
but there’s nae fun in 
to share it. 
Come, let’s play the Dykes a trick, and gie 
them something to talk about to the end 
of their 

She 


want to see something, 
venture, as I said ; 
there’s 


it unless somebody 


days.” 
smiled, and began to move towards 
the door, though a little unsteadily. 

“You cannot go like that, Mary, and I’m 
not going to take ‘ No’ for my answer. You've 
got to get me out of this hole, my 
and I'll make it up to you. My! 
fool I’ve been, and you across the road all 
this time! 


woman, 
what a 


the 


she 


Something in later words awakened 
her heart turned, and lifted 
eyes to his face for the first time since he 
had extraordinary proposition 
What Andrew Ransome saw there 


and her 


made this 
banished 
the great idea completely from his mind 


\ little later in the year, while they 
strolled as man and wife on the deck 
of the great liner that was to bear them 
to their new home at the other side of the 
world, he said, keeping a firm grip of the 
small slim hand that lay so confidingly in 
his There are not many men that have 
two great ideas in one day, Mary And all 


the talking in the world will never make me 


for what I’ve done.” 
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THE VERY F JAMES Ma 
r wit! I 
t Ed i 
ffer, t rk 
square theolog under the 4 ance ol 
the disciple Cause or effect of this 
inge, ther t 1y a manifest quick- 
ing of th ial ility 
In the relig e the pe there 1s 
ess Ol a seins scramble f holiness 
and heaven ive gut peut and “ deil 
tak’ the hin’most Ratherois there a de- 
sire to ameliorate the lot of the ressed, 
the afflicted, and the The 
motif of the home mission rker—and 
I the tore I nary, t is found 
In the message i the 1 n preacher, 
la caegree |! formerly ¢ erienced. 


The Preacher must be a Man and know Life 


In another respect the times have 
tended to a ia Scottish 
preaching | Ll reve “ the 
cl ith has Dh ( no longer 
derives _fictit 5 advantags from the 
mere dignity of his office He is no longer 
the Sacrosanct tea ( i Tt ry, not 
is he in imme ite neces n to the 
priest. He thi ea nceernming 
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the life that now is, as weil as the life 
that is to come. He must be a man. 
He must know life; he must have been 
tempted in all points, and victorious in 
as many as possible. He must know 
something of the trials, the sorrows and 
the joys which bring the supreme moments 
ior each of his hearers, and his message 
is coloured and enriched by that knowledge. 


The Preacher must have Literary Taste 

There is yet a third factor in the making 
of the successful preacher of to-day. 
The tremendous increase in the output 
of literature, and especially of inexpensive 
editions of the classics of English litera- 
ture, has done much towards the culture 
of the man in the pew. The Scot has 
been an educated man ever since the days 
of the Reformation; but for over three 
hundred years he had access to few books, 


and much of his mental pabulum was 
derived from the ministrations of the 
pulpit. To-day he is independent of that 


resource; and, especially during the last 
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LEES. 


Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Kir nd Minister of St. 


Giles's High Kirk, Edinburg 
thirty vears, he has learned subconsciously 
to distinguish between the wheat and 
the chaff, and has become correspondingly 
impatient of verbosity and of exposition 
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that is articulated badly. In short, there 
is. nowadavs. a measure of literary taste 
in the pew, and we find that an element 
in the success f the ern  ocots 
preacher is t! ssession correspond 
ing literary taste. This makes for lucid 
statement, for brevity n the sense 
opposed to circumlocutior and for 
imagination that will draw out the 1m- 
agination of the hear towards the 
wonders of ‘‘the things which are not 
: seen.”’ 
It would be invidious unalyse criti- 
cally the qualities of the vho stand in 


preachers in 
nd the ftore- 
be taken 
in 
whom 
ol 


as 
some less 


n to 
remains 


shed Church 
al preachers 
beyond the 


nh We 


ent of his 
thing 
epen ent 
itsider, D1 
newhat 
eague Dr. 
e Dr 


Wil 
High Churcl 
SCS his 


mak« 


on Lees 


tions, and his sermons have the charm 
of lucid statement, clear thinking, and 
wide sympathies. Like most of his 


brethren in the Established Church 


and with some reason in his own case 
Dr. Lees has cultivated the ‘“ cathedral 
Voice but when the occasional hearer 


shakes off the first impression of monot- 
the true quality of the preache 
Is evident. 


The Rev. Dr. P. Macadam Muir 
In Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. P. Macadam 


Muir seems to have justified his call t 
the pulpit of St. Mungo’s Kirk—other 
wise, Glasgow Cathedral; the Rev. Dr 


Martin, 


frrlf 


as minister of the Barony Parish, 
ls, with a manly presence and keen 
evangelical and sociological interest, th 


function of preacher in a central 
cit charge; and the Rev. Matthew 
Gardner, formerly of Peebles, is drawing 


crowded congregations to his church at 
yndlands. In Edinburgh, Dr. R. H 
Fisher, of Morningside reckoned one 
best preachers of his communion 


1S 


and the same distinction attaches to the 


= =F 


ulpit appearances of Professor 


Paterson. Dr. Paterson succeeded Pro 
fessor Flint in the Chair of Divinity in 
Edinburgh University, and is, without 


the most profound schola 
und the brilliant of lecturers and 
eachers in Scotland to-day. 


Dt one ol 


most 


The United Free Church 


if we turn to the United Free Church 
e some difficulty in selecting trom 


rst the n men to be found 


i ngs rit any abit 
he ministry a it whose names 
be mentioned without reflection on 
vn are not name But if the 
ill take it that our notes are not 
Live ve may et ele to a 1eV 
More OnS|] wus men 
Chere is stillin the pulpit of st. Georg 
| rh) the Rey Dr. Alexana 
Whyte that notable admirer of the 
| in divines and expositor ot t 
ayings Bunyan and Dante 
I any years ist a sermon by D1 
VW has been the chet objective 
sermon taster visiting the Scottish 
polis, and he is to-day, in many 
as eat a preacher as ev 
H ennial tre ess mav be attribut 
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to a phenomenal openness of mind, a 
living personality, a buoyant faith, and an 
intellectual thirst which makes every 
new book a possible avenue to thoughts 
and ideas that will “‘ help his people.” 


The Rev. Dr. William M. MacGregor 

One of a later generation, the Rev. 
Dr. William M. MacGregor, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Edinburgh, 
is for many of us the 
ideal of a preacher. 
As may be seen from 
his volume of se1 
mons recently 
published — “ Jesus 
Christ, the Son of 
God ” — Dr. Mac- 
Gregor’s sermon 
matter 1s perti- 
nent without being 
laboured, allusive 
without being over- 
done with quotation, 
and, above all things, 
it is first-hand It 
is this first - hand 
quality to which 
particular attention 
should be drawn. 
Dr. MacGregor said 
the other day, ‘‘ The 
words and the as- 
pirations of yester 


day will not do for famous expx 
the prayers of to- 

day.” The sentence characterises his 
preaching He may have a manu 
script before him, but he convinces his 
hearers that at the moment of speaking 


his mind is deliberately and ponderingly 
dwelling upon the thought to which 


he is giving expression The result is 
that his sermons have a living quality 
that is denied t the most excellent 
of sermons prepared in the study and 
‘ delivered ’’—from manuscript or from 


memory—in the pulpit. 


The Rev. George H. Morrison 


Next to Dr. MacGregor, one would be 
inclined to place the Re A.C. Welch 
B.D., of Claremont ‘| irch Glasgow 
There is much high s isness in the 
matter and mann f M Welch’s 


sermons, and 




























the first-hand quality which we have 
just noted in Dr. MacGregor’s preaching, 
In Glasgow, too, the Rev. G. H. Morri- 
son, M.A., of Wellington Church, is a 
splendid example ot the generation ol 
preachers turned out by the Glasgow 
College of the late Free Church in the days 
of Professor A. B. Bruce. The charac- 
teristic of this preaching is the perfection 
ol tectoni or Sser- 
mon construction. 
From the moment 
that Mr. Morrison 
begins, the man in 
the pew sees rising 
before him in gradual 
stages, and without 
waste of material 
the particular lesson 
which the preachei 
has to give as huis 
message for the day; 
and when the struc- 
ture is complete he 
can carry it home 
with him. Even be- 
fore the days of 
Bruce, Professor 
James Stalker had 
this tectonic gift in 
some measure, and 
we enjoy it still 
when he leaves his 


class-room fo! the 
1 Yant ™ ] 
1 Dante, pulpit. 
Until recently, we 
had with us Professor Hugh Black as 


olleague of Dr. Alexander Whyte in 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, and in his 
lay the Scots capital first saw crowds 
of would-be worshippers formed into 
queues at a church door. There was 
always in Professor Black’s preaching 
a certain magnetic quality and a literary 

straint in statement. His topics were 
at the opposite pole from sensationalism 
and they were clothed with no great 
novelty of idea. But, as he delivered them 
they appealed to hundreds of men and 

yen, and his ministry was one that 
Edinburgh regretted to see brought to 
1 se by his transference to a proiessol s 

ir in the metropolis of the New World. 


As successor to ‘‘ Hugh Black,” as 
, ' 


everybody calls him, the congregation 


St. George’s called the Rev. Dr John 
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Kelman from another Edinburgh church 


in which he had for six or seven years 
ministered to crowded congregations of 
young men and women, many of them 


drawn from the neighbouring University. 
It is too soon to judge of the wisdom of 
this move, but Dr. Kelman has gifts 
to minister to a different type of people 
from that which was so deeply influenced 
by his predecessor. Dr. Kelman an 
exponent of the humanities as these are 
found in literature ; 
and while he is per- 
haps at his best in 
discussing a literary 
topic, he his 
wide reading and 
observation under 
contribution when 
he goes into the 
pulpit as a preacher 
of the spiritualities 
But we must 
from the United Free 
Church. Within the 
limits of this pape 
it is not possible to 
speak of 
Denney, of Professor 
Hugh R. Mackintosh 
so lately a su 
young preacher 1 
Aberdeen, of 
Rev. R. Boyd Scott, 
of Paisley, OI ot 
other such. 
preaching there 


1S 


lays 


pass 


Profe SSO! 


essful 


THE 


REV 


1S Of the Barony 


much withn the 
borders of the Church the best 
there is always room at the t /p 

In the Congregational | n of Scot- 


land there are two eminent preachers at 
Dr Am! rose 


least—the Revs I Shepherd 
and Dr. John Hunter, and both of these 
minister to crowded cong egations week 
by week. Educated in the factory and 
the night school, and dowered with an 
experience of life outside the Church 
until he attains mann Dy Shepherd 
has keen interest in all the social problems 
of the hour, and for them ne seeks a 


solution in the Gospel : 
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he is not a Scot, we are glad to claim him 
as one who occupies a Scots pulpit. 

In drawing to a conclusion, we may 
pass over the Methodist pulpit, as it is 
regularly supplied from the other side of 
the Border, where such men as the Rev. 
Dinsdale Young have already proved the 
stuff they are made of. We may pass 
the Scots Episcopalians. Like _ thei 
English brethren, these discount the ser- 
mon, and depend on the element of 
worship as the main 
influence of the sanc- 
tuary. In the com- 
paratively small 
community of Scot- 
tish Baptists we 
mark the Rev. J]. 7 
formerly in 
Edinburgh and now 
in Glasgow, as their 


Forbes, 


most promiment 
preacher. And in 
the still smaller com 
munions of the Re 
formed Presbyterian 
Church and the 
Original Secession 
Church, two 
preachers are con- 
spicuous—the Rey 
John Struthers, of 
Greenock, and the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander 


Smellie, of Carluke 


DR. MARTIN respectiy ely. Mr 
Pat sla Struthers is su 
generis, aS anyone 

can tell who has studied his marvellous 
little magazine for children, The Mornin; 
W atcl Gentle severity, dry humou 
wide reading, and simple faith are all 
elements in his preaching. Of Dr. Smelli 
one can only say that, in virtue of his 
exact scholarship, his exhaustive know 





ledge of the best in literature, his genius 
for devotion, and his plangent voice 

he might have occupied, with much 
acceptance, one of the foremost pulpits 
in the country, had he not chosen to stand 


by the Church of his fathers and adorn 


a humbler sphere. 
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WINTER SCENES IN OLD ENGLAND 
AND OTHER LANDS 


“GONE.” By J. C. Dottman, RI. 
ieture trates an incident of the old 

lays, showing the passenger who 
; at the cross roads too late. 

“THE WASSAILERS."” By W. RaAINey, 
\ familiar scene in many a village where 
| talent was cultivated. 
\PPORTUNITY.” By S. E. WALLER. 

situation which explains itself. 
ESENTS FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY.” 
N Browne, R.|I The motor-car is 
ecepted feature of the Christmas 


‘INTER IN RUSSIA.” By GronsiN- 
h bells on the horses, the sleighs go 


y a the snowy country. 
RETURNING FROM CHURCH.” By 
E ron, R.A. ‘* My lady”’ is walking 
church with her attendant page. 
WBALLING.” By W.Cusitt Cooke. 


eadily forgive so charming a snow- 


ORROW WILL BE CHRISTMAS.” 
KILBURNE. Stage-coaches are hurry 
wards along snow-laden roads. 
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THE WASSAILERS 


(By W. Rainey, ®!) 
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Tue early character : tory are Rose und Penelope Mowbray, who break away from the control of their lady 
lian, and hu rother Laur ‘ country corner. Laurence, much older than they, and almost a hermit, 
i t welcome t he is ca i into altering his plans for sending them back, and offers to allow them to 
r ain with him for a t At the We r ib, which he holds once a week, thetwo girls meet his friends—Sir 
ny Forrester, M y, w ems to hold a hidden tragedy, and Mr. Bruce Talbot. Hanging about 

ane Moses \ t i fe w, with a dispos.tion to grumble at all things, especially women folk. 


CHAPTER IV “What is that?” asked Penelope. 
“The dictionary will tell you. She sent 


A SERMON him an invitation to dinner when first he 


“Is it incredible r can it see came, and he declined it. She never for- 
\ dream to any, except those who dream gave him.” 
a a Se oon a coelaer, regina we, ‘Why are there always small fights in 
Warming his he should a is lips transpire ? ’ : . —" " & 
° . e e e small villages?” asked Rosemary af 
his glowing language issued forth seems to me that the country ought to be 
M God's deep stamp upon its current = a conducive to peace.” 
; ‘Don't you know Watts’s immortal rhyme 
|* a very sl time the girls had settled about idle hands and mischief? We have 
dow! ew life Th trunks so much time in the country to contemplate 
London rrived, with a very our neighbours and their weaknesses.” 
rate and injured note from Mrs. Burnaby, “Well, Rosemary and I don’t intend to 
h note R 1ary dropped into the fire, spend our time here gossiping and fighting,” 
with the word said Penelope with decision; “but we are 
We'll forget it her We will interested in our neighbours, and we mean 
never go back to her to be friend!y with everybody, from Moses 
When Sunday came they set off for church Vance, who views us with suspicious disdain, 
gether. I did not mpany to the ‘haughty heiress,’ as Mrs. Ingle calls 
them. He said he always went t he even- her. It sounds like a ‘ penny dreadful’! ” 
ervice. On the way they met Major They soon reached the church. To the 
Willoughby girls, accustomed to Continental Sundays 
Always go to church in the morning,” and latelv to fashionable town churches, 
1 to them I was brought up to it this little country village with the country 
Phere’s a great thing in habi n't there?” poor wending their way through the old 
He looked eerful as ever, though lych-gate to the quiet, cool church, sur- 
Rosemary d lh face wv worn and rounded by its old elms and graves, was 
ned with troubl quite a revelation. The congregation was 
Ye i? pe we vays go to a good one, but mostly made up of the 
irch once d it we I n to come villagers. Sir Anthony was there, and one 
told he’ of the seats was full of fashionable visitors 
q pit who had driven in from the neighbouring 
i t id country town 
the Major don't know \ he gets it Rosemary and Penelope were shown into 
irom ° one of the front seats, and the service soon 
Do | } M Stanhoy Dor he commenced There was only a_ village 
We want t ee her.” choir, composed of young men and women 
N i Ml I I y head and a few boys. When Mr. Paul came in, 
‘m not f for her to bite Penelope glanced at her sister with mischief 
it And t HH khurst She in her eves He looked very small, very 
vicar She calls him insignificant, and his hands twitched ner 
the vern vously as he walked to his seat. But when 
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the serv I 1 with x l ou uid Rose 
quietn I 1e1 Not I! It would e mere w 


entered tl t nowledged breath; you're always miles away! If 


the truth of what 1 hear one sentence you start a hare, and 

i He gai certain t time the second comes youre on t 

' amount f tatioz not youl t le of the Atlantic or up in th 3 
own.” Ther f hon the n 
book bef m but nd the R mary did not answer. She w raz 

' whole mal tral H eve t figure in the corner of the room 

: glowed with I " came that of a hunter, which her brother h 
with quiet { I He quoted irving out of a block of wood 


another p t é tior é I ntly 
Lord : I the ied thee I rence 
I h I illed n bits of carving, but they belong 





thee by t | e” And } 


point by | t é gica . thinking of the sermon 


conclusion I th insistent \ [ can't get away from it. He t 
power ‘ ( ged to God, Pennie, by right 
Rosemar | l ind redemption Why, half 
: held She ind wher v 1 ignores that right! 
the serv v t I ‘ sister N riy the wl H I t doe 
: | } > 
were walkir thy ‘ ] Pene her merry face bering 
i Have \ I " rmon r told u f we nswered our 
; : 


before, Pet ild live through each day ca 
| “No, ne Isn't ] the pulpit God's will for u I couldn't be 
"Tr ke n Ye f s that 
are not I l Mine.’’ Bu t unded ich | py tl 
: | “Very I fort | Pene ‘ I t it If w God He 
/ with a sl 4 l ke t é for u nd arrange everyt > 


think I be t é f ! nd He wat t py, P 


Oh. 1 | og het | W { bm me 
i head with f | thought Pene re gazed the fir 
, I could to I til wit ( he 
be. I sh i ae great that I don’t want t et any of it g 
: and good view of ‘ n't fuller fe 
life i ed W \ 
smashed 1 Pen ‘ t ir 
u I v I t : t Y i; Way ] 


¥ 


' mad t ‘ VC k 
hi y ‘ It m | 
the fir t ‘ 


icanit k y ' 
I 
sigh of ' | 
a , r t P \ 
; interest P 1 t \ | ' ' rar 


go in 
mavazZzir 





1 ] 
with h beloved wheel 
rrow. Oh, it will De 


delicious! I’m dying t 


f 
vont monoy 
uid R 
l her « r 
r I I 
ed tl 
I I é 
I et T 
‘5 ré 
ement 
\ 
sit 
s 
at 
a 
| ? t 
ence 
She ke 
t ' 
I 
() } 
4 
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He gave out his text with a certain amount of hesitation.’ 
! been we a\ ‘why do they not try our 
can't and ave theu nerves and 


nle lit 
Lim pc Hie, 


money 


ex “And they put in Penelope mischiev- 

rid ously, “look at the quiet country folk they 

re l pa with contemptuous pity ‘Imagine the 

\\ very taynation of life in these part why, the 
When people must be vegetable nothing more 


hor ( the iv! 


Wel 11 ‘ ont 















Pol I t and it) puritie and 
rishe thos wlio partake or it We 
ild do WOTrst than cops a veyetable’ 
impit I fan 
Would you rather said Rose mary, look 
ing at Bru Talbot, with a smile in het 
eye be a vegetable that is above ground 
under. ” 
He laughed I never could, or would 
bury my talents, Miss Mowbray; and _ the 
inshine and the air would be my choice 
I think I would be a scarlet runner, ‘ Ex 
( or my motto, and flowers and bean 
well away from the ground.” 
Ih said Per pe “ I W uld nevel 
tand the stich ni 1 would be ( 
portil o would t 
\ I ( I e by my fe 
ity when th took the trouble to probe 


Now, Laurence.” c1 gaily 


al rood 


i Will .f i ' 
plain, old-fashioned tur Your top 
would be appre iated, and yet one would 
ler that 3 vour out urftact 
of goodne was exhausted there w moit 


Penelope gazed into the fire I am 
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so tingling with life, 


to come—a good und, solid he 
ness out ot ight! 

“Thank you said Laurence 
and more I hope I am.” 


“And | 


pursued Rosemary, 


her lips and lo king into the 
spiration, I think I’m just 
mustard and cress I'm quick 
to my sower, but 
I would grow on 
in the garden I'm 
its all over with me as soon 
iy ‘Jack Robinson’! 
ound quite sad, y 


Penelope “Whi: 
ve're all t king! " 

We're not a bit like vege tab! 
Rosemary in a pathetic tone 
ourselves alone.” 

“Ky, 
‘but perhaps Laurence and Mr 


course,” sal 


u and I do, of 
more heroic! ” 

Don't you 
Talbot “Were the selfish se 
novelists say so!’ 


here is 


she said 





all outside show, and 


belicve it aus 


one good man in 








‘art of good- 
‘All this 


pursing up 
fire for in- 
a patch of 
to re pond 


I have no root, no depth 


a piece of tlannel as well 


as you can 
yu ridiculous 


it nonsens¢ 


es,” pursued 
We live for 
d Penelope 
Talbot ar 


this part 


emary wit 





h! iid Laurence; “he 
vy for the day of your 
firm allv' uttered 
\ We will tell him 
( us for good Rox 
nking over h sermon 
her f he is quick to 
ked at Rosemary \ 
her cheek 
ng whether Pennie is 
he said The fact is 
! ve abroad, and a 
known to u I have 
heard a sermon like 
preacher d Bruce 
vy that i | £ d 
k that te iwainst a 
rade t reach 
r him agein to-night 
estly nd she did 
ne, and d she would 
Mr Ingle and both 
ind her b ther Té 
Per pe met them in 
d t ce 
nd I'v 1 dic 
nt got them now said 
not Come upst nad 
i very truthful pe 
( k ne at het ter 
e ran lightly in front 
t in ¢ hair before 
d her ( 
I ff to cl rch the 
1 quiet nd eerie I 
ntor e up here na 
I it d y | th k 
e knocki it the fror 
lark, but IT put my he | 
| w two f re 
warned \ ‘ 
© qu ckly 
. } ‘ \ d Re . 
what M Ingle told 
Wait ven a ce oft 
l never sent awav empty 
called t to them 
m i drink’ 
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about a long tramp, and did we let bed 
So | talked to them from the window. | 
felt quite safe | asked them their names 
ind age and where they lived, and if they 
had any parents living, and how many 
rothers and sisters they had, and if they 


had ever done a day's work, and what they 


did when they were bovs; and some of the 





question they answered and some they 
didn't; and at last one of them said, * We'll 
oblige you, miss, with all you want to know 
rf vou come down and open the door 
We've been th way before, and the old 


ody always gives us a welcome. She knows 
us right enough!’ ‘1 dare sav she does,’ I 
iid; ‘but I don’t, and I want to know more 


it you. I’m very interested in you, and 

[ feel I could give you some good advice 
f d listen.’ *Advice won’t fill a man’s 

stomach!’ ‘ 1 in a surly voice. They 
began to get rather rude, so I said most 
weetly, * We I'll get you some bread and 

cheese nd if you want a drink there's a 
spring of water across the road a hundred 
vards up (ne of them swore then, so I 


reproved him, and then I went down- 
tairs fd 
oh, Pennie, you never opened the door 


Rosemarv’s eves were round with fright 


Don’t interrupt! I foraged in the larder, 
cut them the correct hunk of bread and 
( I then came uy talrs again, 
and let the meal down to them tied on toa 
hit of st 
I e pay Se « 1uckle 
Chey \ ent i Dit grateful ' said 
Pen n t vet ibu ve So 


1 told them flatly I wasn’t going to let them 
n Cher ne | I know the tricks of 
h é f vou don't let us in bv fair 
means we getou v fou Weve only to 
k a window round at the back So then 


I told my first lie: ‘1 sh be sorrv if vou 
do that, for go straight to my brother 
nd get | t w vou his revolve Iles 
rather tit eing Sunday—and is having 
i nap in h I m That rather flabber 
ted t ’ Chev consulted together, then 
ne « ( t. ‘We know | to church 
Let us in quick nd we won't harm you 
Not bit of it!’ I said to them. ‘I have a 
revolver of mv own just Iving on the tabl 
here VM d vou like to see how I can 
hoot?’ That was lie number two! ‘ We'll 
ec you Y n in a few minutes,’ they said 
d ther thes went lone and s« iled the 


rd 1 le n to get 
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rather nervou for mv lies had done no 
good. I conned over in my mind all the 
ck windows, and came to the conclusion 


that as all of them were shuttered they 
couldn't do much harm. So I went along 


to Rosemary's room, and there I saw th 
wretches trving to work their way in by the 
back kitchen window My wit 


I dashed down to the kitchen and drew 


helped me. 


a couple of pa of hot water It wasnt 
boiling, Rosemary, but I couldn't bear my 
hand in it Then I took the pails up to 


very quietly and carefully 


and pitched 


your room 


opened the window sharply 








them out, for the men were just underneatl 

You should have heard them yell! ‘I'm 
very s \ I ! to them but if you don't 
go away I've got some more nd it 3 
guile be ng! Phen | hut the window 


ind came ind have been here 


ever since till | b 
Laurence uttered an ex 


the room 





He’s gone t k for the main 
aid Penelop The only thing — that 
bothers me is that I shall have made enemi 
of them now | they'll come back and 
murder me one day Phat w be my end 

Don't talk 1 : Hlow dreadful t 
must have beer Don't tell me vou weren't 
frightened, Penn 

ky ghtenead I'm ; of a tremble! | 
hakes to wher: tands! 1 never w 
glad to hear vou in my fe! Th wha 
comes of living on the high road and en 

yuraging trar I sl te Mi | 
what I think of it There! N hat 
her ring n't it l expect |] rence W 
let her in 

Laurence returned in a few m 

“They have red off, but | ‘ ( 
they were at worl Never had ch thir 
happe n before! It just the result f havir 
girls in the house 

And that’s all the thanks I get for ving 
the house from a_ burglary! exclaimed 
Penelop 

But her brother w too vexed to chaff 
with her about it 

I never ¢ ] have left ve e: but 
Mrs Ingle ] DCC! ilone ( ( 1 time 
I must speak to Trawlings about it 

Who is Trawlings?’ 

The \ | eman Let me advise 
you in fu e not t banc Wol wit! 
tramps, Pence 

Do you think hev Il uy in for re 
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dauntedly Will they dog my steps and 
murder me I’m sure the hot water must 
have hurt them I wish now I had tried 


cold water first. It would have been more 


merciful! 
You ought to 
Rosemary 


have a_ watch-dog, 


Laurence,” said looking at her 
sister with eve full of concern 

‘Yes, you're right there. I had one up 
tmas, and he was such an old 
n died I felt I could not 
fret another Sut I've had an offer of a 
think I'll take him.” 
fierce with us,” said 


when he 


good mastiff, and I 
I hope he won't be 


Rosemary 
Penelope laughed 
We w n make friends with him 
I've never na dog yet who isn’t friendly 
with m | ha like a dog that we'll have 
to exercise I eems so funny for you to 
ve in tl country, Laurence, and have 
neither horses nor dogs.” 
I've no need for a_ horse her brother 
uid short I prefer walking everywhere 
If people walked more and drove less thei 
\ d be fewer docto n the world. We 
can wan row a trap from the village 
wh in ( iry 
Or M wheelbarrow laughed Ros 
mal 
Wi aid Penelope, with a sigh I 
hope \ have i dog n the house next 
Sunday, for mv nerves are shaken. I was 
fraid those 1 “ 1 prove too much 
for m \ woman is ve helple t such 
time n spite of all r be ed periority 
t the n CX 
| never leave you in the house alone 
gain! 1 Laurence emphatically; and 
Penelope responded heartily 
\r 1 me ' he left! 


CHAPTER V 


4 WOOD OF SURPRISES ” 

*Q | ter of the fruits 1 flowers ! 
\\ 3 r Thy wise design 

W y these human inds of ours 


In Nature’s arden work with Phine, 


(; { st r gold, and knaves their power; 
Let fort ;. bbles and tall; 

Wi! i 1, or sal r 
Or pants a4 tree, 1s e tha all 

kor “ » blesses most is blest ° 
\ G and man s own his worth; 

\\ tor ive as | b est 


An added beauty to the earth.”’—WHITTIER 
found Lau- 
dinner with 


Pene!l ype were 














I re it ¢ ( y had been t k 
I pore 

We're quit established — here aid 
Per ne t sruce Talbot “Tast Wednes 


pretended not to care, W 
future. We 


sitting-room fol 


nel about our 


are quietly furnishing a 


ourselves. Mrs. Ingle is helping us It’s 
rather fun the way we do it. Laurence Vs 
it isn’t worth his while to furnish a room 


for us when we ve away in a few week 





Shall we Do vou remember the 

letting his camel come bit by bit int 

tent? Were in now, and we mean to 

tay So we're sa‘ ng no hing to Laurence 
but we take a bit of furniture out cf one 
room, and a bit out of another, and a 
picture here, and a bit of china there and 
rie never miss them, and our 1 m 1 


nearly completed Rosemary and I are 


going into it to-night after dinner. We shall 


eave you all in posse n of I rence’s 
room 
Then the talk came round to the tramy 
o had ft tened Penelope 


She must have been frightened to tell 
lies,” said Rosemary I have never known 


her do such a thing before. At school her 


word could alwavs be relied upon. She used 
to say that she never feared anyone en h 
to lie to them 

*Query,” 1M Will | “whe 
is it admissible to t a ( 


I think when it is t ve oan 9 d 
Bruce Talbot 
‘No,” said Sir Anthony, “not if it t 


your own 


I dont think cy d th cyto te 1] i 

e at any time d Sir Anthony slowl 
It 1 bad for hi t d ne ( I ct 
It the tiol th to ) ne 
very ofter l c ( en te 
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Merriman’s ent who are never 
worsted and always hold the cards up their 
eeve cr \ hold his 


prov with — self- 


speaks. All 


men 


man who can tonrue 


cation is endowed 


before he 


under 
control EH act 
great thinkers are silent 
Silence often means cowardice.” said Sir 
Anthony in his sleepy way “Tm with 
Laurence. Silence isnt a virtue, 
aliy a vic I took 
vesierday when my housekeeper came to ask 


me what 


Its pene! 
retuge in ence 


order 


I meant by giving a contrary 


to her. Silence may mean deep waters, but 
it may also mean the reverse Some peo] 
may conceal their thoughts by silence ; sem 
may have none to utte! It may show 
scarcity of brain, not profundity 

| shan’t dare to be silent now,” said 


chool that 


“We were taught at 


is often better than t 


© be a good listener 
be a great talker.” 

“Yes,” said I 
needs to be taucht that.” 

“Why Rosemary asked with dangerous 
politeness 

Talbot Bruce interposed hurriedly, 

“The world generally believes in talk 
he said. Look at our M.P.’s, and the 


aurence quickly, “your sex 


amount of ‘ga about the most popular 
of them. ¥ must talk to persuade, or t 
get a lollowing Kloqu nee Wins where 
ilent force ta 

“No,” said Major Willoughb it in 
presse out impre ons rade (Our copy 
books told u Action not w a 

What an awtul thu it would be t 

have a dumb dinner-party! ” said Penelope 

Chey iughed 

“Wel said Major Willoughby silent 
people, as a rule, do not get their due. It 


the talkers that commend themselves and 


t commended The silent ones are mis 


] 


nderstood and misjudged.” 














A Col 


mu n, and once with her beloved com 


1c became lost to time and her 
‘ ngs Rosemary listened dreamily, 
then gave herself up to her gardening 
Tl} were both startled by a 
r door It was young Bruce 
| 1udaciou of me he d; 
| proved my\ d triend 
warm my ( | t i 
Im not a good politician 
detached, an - t upon 
I | heard 1¢ strains 
Mi Invle led me to vour 
I ( ver mysell l never 
( | 1 Warm 
ved Arent we cosy 
n idmiring |, 
q nt with its bits of 
S hrvsanthemum ghtened 
h ( mnev-piec photographs 
effect f draperic here 
1 the indescribable touch of a 
! | rourrht a difterer 
f | rence ittiy 
| ted with quick appre 
‘ m " » Pen 
h R Lary li h he 
lhe ly, -_ t the 
( nd by the tir he left 
f ‘ frie H 
R I c w | ( Vel 
hi bout her wood 
h \ I t tar 
‘ ¢ ‘ ad Ve 
( ne veal I am 
h for it nd 
I hree tout 
w“ T ( 
} rk we 
vork m erted 
I T t } I | k 
he pleasure 
N I'm 1 I t ea t 
! ! nd grubbi 
; ry f¢ 1 sme ot 
hav mu 
; “i: + 
' 
, eat « vthit vou 
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alwavs ke a wood to the end of its day 


but it will be a wood of surprises! ” 


The next morning was a sunny one, 
though with a touch of frost in the air 
Rosemary came to breakfast with bright eyes 


and flushed cheeks 
I'm going to take out 
won't see me for the whole day 


lunch, so you 


Pennie.” 


Penelope laughed 


| would advise you to save your enthu 
siasm ; don't concentrate it too much. I tel! 
you what I'll do! If you have a nice fire 


burning, I will bring the tea out to you, and 


we'll have it in the wood 
“Very w I shall expect you at four 
o'clock: not before.” 
Punct it that time Penelope entered 
the wood. She was soon guided to the right 
vot by a slender column of smoke, and 
uind Rosemary overlookir a huge bon 
fire. Moses w feeding it from his barrow 
f of brambl ind undergrowth 
Penelope oked about her with curiosity 
You dont seem to have done much,” she 
d | x | » find beds cut, and 
path | green lawn, and all sorts of 
queer bank 
Phat vs what an amateur you are,’ 
said Rosemary with cheerful disdain ~? 
have only been arranging in the sketchiest 
I want bul to vo, as they must 
n at nce 
It w d take a mullionatire to supply 
t wood with bulbs,” said Pe nelope 
Now, don’t be nastv! I shall do a little 
it a time l ’ I have primroses 
ilon nk over there The primroses 
ire scattered ver the wood As it is it 
nly means transplanting a good many of 
t n 
Che bank she spoke of ran the whole side 
of the wood 4 running stream of water was 
helow it nd thorn-hedge on the top 
Ch ntel of the bonfire had been taken 
f 1 the | ( eemed as if it would 
need y ny more bonfires yet before 
Rome w not built in a dav cried 
Rosemary gaily. “I have forgotten to make 
. fire for tea We will have a dear little 
yne awav from the smoke of this one. I 
” la htful old oak tree, and 
the remnant f ar 1 shed. which used t 
| er { he phe 1 once upon a 
time | mo r to repair it. and perh iT 
t} h vill be mv working place 


1] have tea just out 
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Rosemary was in a stout, short, tweed 
skirt. with a dark blue overall, and nail 
boots. Her hands were in leather gle ves, 
and her soft felt hat and smoke-beyrimed 
face made her have a omewhat herce 


aspect 
Penclope looked at her 
laugh. “Has Mr. Talbot visited you? 
wires, quite approves 
of my plan. You see, I have chosen the 
sunniest, eastern side for my spring garden, 


and began to 


’ 


this morning. Ile 


“And what about your winter one? ” 

“That will face south, and will be among 
the pines. I am going to border this green 
path with bulbs ight it will 
be in the spring! There are wild daffodils 


Fan y what a 


which I am going to transplant and bring 


to this quarter. I shall plant them round 
the trees; and there 1 ne open | h of 
ground which wants a little clearing ard 
which will be transformed into sheet cf 
gold!” 

‘You look something between a krivand 
and a sweep!” said Penelope 

But Rosemary was much too aksorbed 


think of her appearance. 

“The stream,” she ¢ 
bordered thickly with 
Those, again, I can transplant from anothei 
part of the wood—a marshy bit which I shall 
not want. J— 


“Do stop ” cried 


mtinued, “will Le 


forget-me-not 


Penelope, “and help me 


I 
light a fire. It will do you good to sit still 
for a bit while I boil the kettle. I would 
suggest that instead of discoursing upon the 
forget-me-nots you mean to plant by the 
stream you shou!d wash your face in it! ” 


A few minutes later a very cheerful fire 
was burning at the foot of the oak tree, and 
Rosemary, refreshed by her ablutiors, w 


sitting down, her back against the old shed 
a happy smile playing about her lips. It 
was a pleasant spot. In front of them was a 
dell full of bracken and fern; the graceful 


spindle-wood and the scarlet berries of 


hawthorn and wild rose hung over it in wild 
profusion. Crim bramble leaves added 
mother bit of warmth to the colouring 
above, the dving tint of the oak and beech 
mingled with the mbre larch and fir 


and the 
the foliage became visible 


here and there between 


‘Now look!” id Rosemary “that dell 
will be magnificent in the spring: it will be 
a mass of primi and bluebe!! At the 


shall br inche of 
and we shall have a peep of th 


be framed lik 


bottom | cut away the 
that fir 


open moor bevond It will 
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dark fir, 


a picture in the and I shall sit 
here and enjoy it. 
“How is the tea 


And how good Mrs. Ingle’s 


7” 


“Delicious ! 


scones are. I am rather hungry. I felt I 
could have eaten more lunch, and envied 
Moses’ hunk of bread and fat bacon. Shall 
we give him a cup of tea? He really has 
worked very well; but he tried it on with 
me. He wanted half-a-crown a day, and | 


told me not 
to give mort Moses skilled 
labour, so then I said I was afraid he was 


too clever and I must get someone else, and 


said two shillings Laurence 


said his was 


being 


Here, 


then he consented to the 
knocked off IIe is a 
Moses! I want you!” 

Moses sauntered up. 

“Zim tu I,” he 
knackin’ off work tu zoon!” 

“We're having some tea, and here’s a cu; 
for you.” 

Penel 

The old man took it, 
a tree ped it furtivel 


sixpence 
character ! 


began, “that you'm 


ope held one out to him as she spoke 
and leaning against 
Ip] 
Pes wunnerful comtortin’, a dish o’ tay 
he said. 

“Have you 
Moses?” asked Penelope. 

“Ay, me dear sawl! Zich a day's work | 


‘blige th 


done a ood dav’s’ work 


haven't had fur years! ’Tes to 
lady, but her du have the most 


young 
‘mazin’ notions ‘bout gardening! When | 
cometh ‘morrer morn- 6 

“But I can’t have you to-morrow!” ex- 
claimed Rosemary “IT can't afford you 
One day a week, I said, and I must keep 
to it.” 

Moses put his empty cup down, then 
stood and scratched his head. 

“Zim to I, gurt voolishness to stap I 


when there be so much to be overtukken! 
Maids are turrible wake auver billhooks an’ 
hatchets! 
“Ah, well, I shall have plenty to do with- 
said Rosemary “T can get on 
very wel! without vou till next week.’ 
‘Best ketch yer bird 


\ose shak ny his he i¢ 


out that,” 


n hand virst!” said 


1 wisely “My 


barrer be turrible busy week what’s comin 
Monday be M Cann’s washin’ tu be taken 
tu Hall; Toosday un be off tu my son-in- 
law's turnip vield ; Wednesday os 
“Wednesday you must come to me!” 
“ Zake no! Tes the day Varmer Ben- 


darter from T.unnon, an 
me an’ the barrer for 


lukin’ for h 
lukes for 


son be 
her lay 
her boxe 








| n you must come 
R th decision 
| ( his eve up reflectively 
| I be goin’ zomewheres, 
n zure where tu You'm 
‘ ‘ee can catch I! Shall 
Friday?’ 
S ry gave in, 
Penelope that i 
Moss would 
the upper hand 


They sat quiet 


time, watching 
¢ fire in tront 
very now and 
th R \ 
W I I 
1 
t 
C ex ~\ 
| \\ 
o! eve 
d 
‘a 
rathel 
D lay 
Pens 
£ ner 
H\ self ty 
. ny 
out ind 
t one 
lire 
! Mind 
I'l] 
1 10 it 
N re 
t tk 
\ rht t 
It is 
y 
lt 1 Mose 
x och 
cke | » th 
‘ er brothes 
l OW i tf 
eve 


Thursday,” 


“l 


IUNTRY ( 


but I 





r IRNEK 


said 





best 


ZAYV 


‘She was soon guided to the right spot by a slender 
column of smoke, and found Rosemary overlooking a huge 


tonfire. Moses was feeding it from his barrow "—y. Is 
tay Are I ch and poo oO equal div ded 
queried Penelope 
ind No. | spoke rashly 

And quite untruly in) my case aid 

rat Rosemary It more than mere amuse 
it nent me It is ti ng, and health, and 
‘ and craft which may stand me in good 
ad on Certainly, | enjoy the work, 


the 


ert \ x] vm hy 
Rosemary spoke ghtly, but there vy 
| in her ey S added 
You told us vou would not give 
home long lft w ve vou ] shal 
woman gardener mewhere. I cannot 
ile, and I must d mething! 
Ah, well! We ee when your mont! 
! And |] rence, with an uncomfor 
e look, changed the subject 
CHAPTER VI 
A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 
“ Hide me from day’s garish eves MitTOoN 
ta» grey afternoo! fter a mor f 
drenching rain, Rosemary ¢ 
thoughts of her wood nd went f 
brisk walk ( he m I A W 
custom—for tl time--her gardening 
bsorbed her life and thought now, 
tramped over the dead heather, the keen 
I eel 1 t Cl ome part « her 
being that had been lying dormant She 
yoked over the wild space of moor in fron 
f her, then up to the vast expanse of s! 
a 
I fee h t!” she d to | f 
insignificant and small amongst all tl 
I wonder if my lif worth anything alter 
It seems a big thing to me, but just a 
pin-point, I suy in the sight of God 
the Creator 1) Hle care at | what I d 
with myself 
I have redeemed ee, I have called thee 
t I t I Mine.” | 
me to her with rtling fore 
Does it really 1 n me? I almost be 
lieve I heard t ( on Sund but | 
have not paid an ttention to it. ‘Y ! 
not your ow Phat seems plain I 
tr t. I have ] { for myself eve ! 
I can rem ] hould neve 
I ht that God ] claim upon n It 
dreadfully dist ng 
She walked ¢ t ‘ ker to escape t 
words that were ringing in her ear nd shy 
hailed with relief t figure of Sir Anthony 
coming towards her 1 ] dog 
You out for a blow he said chee: 
Lane too far 
ming up.” 
I e you know every inch of the 


} 





1 here ” 1] 





a friendly 
thrusting his nose into 


her 


hand 


I am not a native, ud Sir Anthony. 
I only came here six years ago Before 
that | was more at home in London than 
hnvwnere 
Rosemary looked up at him with pretty 
rest Dont vou mis th ngs here? 
I sh 1 have thought that to a man the 
ve rather dull. Laurence 
1 hermit he always has been that 
I go up to town occasionally. I am too 
busy to be dull I have been hard at 
work in my study all day till an hour ago 
I felt so weighted with some of humanity 
mistakes that I came away to enjoy Nature 


‘] suppose you write about humanity 
he vid 

N ften, if you mean from a literary 
point of view : 

Rosemary smiled a little wistfully 

‘Pennie thinks you delightfully frivolous 
but I-— I metimes think vou aren't. You're 
great friends with Mr. Paul, are you not 
Please dont think me curiou Anvy friend 
of h must believe in what he Ly and 

henever | t alone h the nse of the 
] vens ft most the landscay I 
alwavs beyin to feel sez nd--I wonder 
if vou fee tt - 

She flushe he spoke, and a sparkle 
cam nto Sir Anthon leep grey eve 

| *h rece ind heaven draws near.’ 
I think th 1 quotation, but I am not 

re. Ye I know the feeling 

He Jooked t her q ningly, then 
turned back and walked over the moor by 
ee 7 

I'm not a talker,” he said but if vou’re 
pilou rae h bit r yr nd let me 
lend a | ] e my metaphor, but I'm 

farmer, \ \ \ 

\h 1 R nary miling through 
Misty eve but I'm afraid of the plough 
I'm I t ne the face ind eve 
+) t hurt 

Sir Ant W nt After a minute 
Rosemar 
is et bondage to belong t 
t ! God, I mear 

And \ 1 krow trutl nd tl 
’ | ' key fre 

t | ey re quoting It 

! k 

[ I lik t for ving life 
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Rosemary 


i { tila 
re not! 
mean 
ther qu ation irom the 
| A ‘Wh ver committeth 
( vant of n. We want to be 
et f from that master, don’t we? And 


hall 


lf the Son therefor 





mak f ve shall be free indeed.’ | 
X en thinking over last Sunday 
\ t keeps coming back to me: ‘Y¥ 
But n't bring the idea of bond 
t Father, Who has 
f h ter buy 
k from a master wh bent o1 
R ry. drawing a breath 
I if nd it I cal believe that 
tt n I've never done any 
5 do more than scratch the 
if 3 T ny Let the 
work nd don’t be afraid of 
lee 
I ‘ ed | dog ind held out 
to Rosemary 
t pa I but I've blundered 
tre o if I can help 
| ‘ Gcod-bye; don't oO 
he overtake | the 
| d R mary pursued het 
- kr 1 brow and tr ed eves 
H w far she w l 1 she did 
t e 1 Idenly that 
I 1 with rt began 
efore rat 3 
k ] nc ies 
» rat f tq k 1 he 
' 
mnict , dark } 
‘ , ’ 
‘» ) K r 
‘ ‘ 7 ] ‘ 
( d nee bef ( ‘ 
. M tumbie ve i 
£ T ( ( ( ] “ nn 
fect iw vony tled trom 
\ ( n called 
] I I e be wit 
l h n t t 
HT Ve \ Mm { ] \ I 
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I am not so sure that I can. Come this 


In a few minutes Rosemary felt an out- 


stretched hand. It was a gloved one, and 
she knew that she was talking to a lady 
i was the only one out on the 
said the stranger 
so thick 


have come; but I have my 
think he will 


ind I did not realise the mist was 
small terrier with me, and | 


How ¢ d 1 am I met you,” said Rose 


mary You see, I do not know this part 
verv wel I have only come here lately. I 
am staying with my brother, Laurenc« 


Mowbray 

If she hoped to invite similar confidence 
by this statement she was disappointed. The 
repiv was merely 


Indeed! I have heard of him, and o! 


‘haughty heiress’ 


mind, but the 


‘Can t be the 
Rosemary's 
vol Was not a yvoung one, and had a tired, 
rather bitter ring about it 


that you are alone at this 


time she wa sked 

‘I came out for a blow, and then I began 
to think nd my thoughts engrossed me 
too much.” 

I « n ut to lorget my thoughts They 


Rosemary hardly knew what to say 


You are fond of the moor?” she 
haz ] 
| e the darkne It is the only friend 
I have 
| ic I I ne again bc WwW Ide red Ro c 
mal Her unknown companion went on 
| oner in the daytime, Miss 
Mowb I hate the long summer days 
I have come to hate everything, I believe 
. niv tim l re vy seem to be thed 
the hour after dusk, when I wander out 
I log Dick And I alwavs 
‘ tl I ! I trv to forget my 
\ | existe! then. I live in the past 
Seven ve There! Why do I 
talk to \ \ will not understand. Then 
\ n tl I t f all that this world can 
ve; now | 1 a tortured prisoner praying 
t { time cursing my 
Creator! 
| 1 and vehemence of her tone 
Y fr tened Rosemary But the girl 
heart w wonderfully tender one Sh 


d touched het arm 














“Love has died 


in my heart 'ong 
avo, and l have 
killed any there 
might have been 
in others. They 
endure a l cn- 
dure, in bitterness 
of spirit, devoutly 
hoping that they 
may be ck livered 
from me before 
long.” 
Rosemary _ be 
an to feel that 
thi poo! woman’ 
mind must be 
inhinged, She 
calmed her tear 
thouvh he could 
not help realisin 
that he and thi 
stranyver were 
alone tovether, 
cut off from all 
human aid by the 
impenetrable mist 
around them. 
‘TIT don’t know 
mtide in you like 
aid the = stranger 
vill not be likels 
me ayalin,. I ask 
respect my Col 
I have not pore! 


woman of my owl 


tor 


years It wi 


temptation to  unburden 


“But why should not « 





At last in desperation she called aloud. To her utmost 


astonishment a voice answered her from behind” 


Let me come al 


ind talk to Oo 


t 


like to do it. | 
lot of leisure hei 
he bb l ardeni 
day are hor 
I m 
l 1 never i 


I can possibly prevent it.” 


emphatic 


always is, but I dont 


And you do not t 











Ah!” said Rosemary, “now we shall be 


cht. We are close to the village.” 
| e was no answer, and when she 
turned her companion was gone. Both she 
nd her dog disappeared, and Rosemary 


1 whether it were all a dream, or if 
been walking with some unhappy 
haunted the moor. 


thought made her quicken her 


brought her home with a white 
mbling limbs 
able to talk about it, even 


Yet e tcit un 


silent during dinner, 
nformed her brother she had nearly 
t He there upon beyvan to 


S \ trangely 


1 many moor stories and 


and cautioned’ her 


ivalnst 
to stav out beyond dusk 


My mastiff is coming soon. He will be 


to you.” 
think Rosemary will like him 
] ! “s id Penelope 
R y said nothing After dinner 


\ tire smoking, Penelope 
Rosemary sat star 


in front of 


work, and 


at the burning log 


Do you believe in ghosts?” she asked 
you seen one asked Laurence 
Rosemary, “who was 


\ t.” went on 
int people she had once loved ; 
only able to 


think 


| 
soul 


torture of 


dark Do you such 


] 
Rosemary, you are quite un 


you met this creature?’ 


bi ve I have.” 
I I gave a snort of derision “Don't 
‘ m nation,” he said It 
I b n 
r 1 Penelope I love a discu 
us thresh that ou Why is it 
cultivated ? ” 
people’ reason,” aid Lau 
1 paralyses their judgment and 
oleae 
etime it lifts them out of thei 
ndings into realms of joy.” 


zv to talk.” said Laurence 
Phat’s just like a man! You can talk 
to your fnends, but you won't 
I ng with us.” 
I wil ud I 


iurence with 
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“Ah!” she said, “you can discuss that to 
yourself. We won't take part in it Rose 
mary, wake up, and tell us if you really 
saw a ghost this afternoon.” , 

Rosemary started “No,” she said; “I 


think she was real 
and I don’t know 
appeared as suddenly as she 


I met a strange lady, 
She dis- 
Ghosts 
don’t wear gloves and have terrier dogs with 
them.” 
“ Now 


adventure to yourself 


who she was. 


came 


how horrid of you to keep such an 
Tell us at once al! 
about hei 

“There is not 
an unhappy person who likes 
the dark We walked 


came to the village, and 


much to tell, but = she 


seemed rather 
wandering about in 
together till we 
then she disappeared, but the mist was so 
thick that that was no w 

‘I know 


nde 


who she was!” said Penelope. 


“ Major Willoughby’ mysterious wife 
Laurence, can’t you tell us about het Mrs 
Ingle sa that no one has ever seen her. 
She has an elderly maid who attends on her, 


and who is utterly uncommunicative. And 


Mrs. Willoughby frightens the villagers by 
flitting by them in the dark with her dog. 
She is never seen in the daytime. It must 
be she. Do tell us what she said. It 1 
most exciting. What is the mystery con 
cerning her, Laurence?” 

‘You shouldn't listen to gossip. She’ 
a poor, unfortunate woman! 


Laurence got up and left the room 


Rosemary looked after him with a pet 
plexed Lace 

You shouldn't talk so, 
any talk about his their belong 
wonder if it really was Mrs. Wi 
had ed it But 


Pennie He hates 


friends o1 


r » 
RUC 


what can be the matter with her? She talk 
so verv bitterly! 

“Tell me what she uid 

‘I cant exactly ] fee t would be be 
traving her confidence 

‘Now vou're making a mystery of it on 


purpose to annoy me 

“No, Iam not. She spoke as if she 
| was not with her long. I! 
Major Willoughby 


man Can he be 


were 
very unhappy 
can't understand it 
seems such a cheerful 
cruel to her 


hurt a fly We 


be« ause of 


‘I'm sure he wouldn't 
a tragedy, 
there such a mystery 


look at 


see her? She w: 


always said there was 
Why is 
like t 


his sad eve 


What wa he 


How could I possibly 
ll and m 


Iked lightly and we 


and wa 
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Her voice was the miserable thing about 
her. It was hard and bitter.” 

In spite of Penelope’s curiosity, Rosemary 
did not repeat the conversation on the moor, 
nor did she tell of her talk with Sir An 
thony. She kept it to herself and pondered 
much over both of them. But he 
engrossed her the next day, and Penelope 
ssed with her musi 


garde ning 


as much eng: 
ir different wa. 


was just 
The two girls went th 
not meeting each other till the end of th 
day. Penelope was making friends with the 
knew their different 

remembered 


otten 





villager She n 
family histories, and 

name she heard. In the morning she would 
help Mrs. Ingle in the kitchen, sometime 

learning cooking from her, 
Then for hours he 
practise She 


every 


sometimes e€x 
perimenting herself 
would shut herself up and 
was a great reade1 nd 

books in her brothers library Occasion 
ally she would visit him, and watch him 


devoured all the 


carving. He had undertaken an order from 
a London firm for a mantelpiece, and wa 
working away at it furiously. One day, 


she watched him, she said 

“And will you be here all 
Laurence Will you grow old 
carving here, and walking, and eating, and 
sleeping? Do you look for nothing better 
than this?” 

Her brother looked at her. 

“T have learned the blessing of content- 
ment,” he said. “What would you wish m 
to do?” : 

“To marry, I think,” said Penelope auda 
ciously. “That's what I mean to do mvself 
when the right man comes along. And if 
han’t sit waitil for 


your life 
and grey 


he doesn’t come, I 
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him. When I get ten years older I shal] 
take up a career in the musical world. But 
I think I’m domesticated. I hope I shall 
have a home of my own some day.” 

‘I hope you will, I'm sure!” muttered 
Laurence. 

Penelope Jaughed at him. 

You are terribly afraid that we shall 
always be invaders here,” she said. You're 


i very unnatural brother, but we're getting 


bark is worse than 
Ingle considers that Ross 


to know you, and your 
your bite. Mrs 

mary and I have improved your house a lot 
She likes your friends very much, 
think that a man 


by knowing no 


for you 
and so do we, but we 
a good deal 


always loses 


women.” 


“ Perhap ou’ll tell me what I lose 

“Woman,” said Penelope, looking at him 
gravely, “softens and refines by her influ- 
ence; she rounds the sharp corners of a 
mans angular nature, and prevents him 
from becoming boorish in manner, and 


elfishly hard in his dealings with his fellow 
creatures. ” 

Laurence gave a short laugh 

“My dear girl, did you get that out of a 
book? For it certainly is not a_ picture 
from life. Now don’t chatter any more, for 
I'm too busy to attend to you! 

“That's what you always say when you're 
afraid I'm getting the best of the 


re 
argu 


ment And humming a little tune to her 
self, Penclope left her brother, and confided 
to Mrs. Ingle that he was fast growing into a 
crusty bachelor, and that they must all do 
their best to cause him to take more interest 
in what was going on around him 
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‘Sk f Veer Hospital Stories are true. That I can vouch for. An artist, 
A. looking at a hill-side in dark shade, sees what many are not given 
to see. He sees shades of purple and blue, he sees colours which to the Nan 
uneducated eye pass unnoticed. So the hospital visitor, who visits nl 
the wards of a hospital in the right spirit, sees touches of human Pes) 
ucter and life unseen to the casual passer through the wards, and, als 
si e it said, to the casual visitor’s great loss. sus 
2 Ther is much that is sad in hospital work—very, very sad. No Pon 
es ne with a spark of love tor his fellow-men can look unmoved on pain Ny 
, and misery nobly and patiently borne. But the very fact of being y 
M oved widens one’s sympathies, and gives one power and strength to 
help. That is certain. 
iy I would not wish thee riches, nor ec’en the glow of greatness, 
, But, that whereso’er thou goest 
Se 4 So weary face may brivhten at thy smil 
J s aching heart know sunshine for awhile.” 
% So I have wel itt Miss Vincent's desire to publish some incidents 
“" which she has come across as a ward visitor in the London Hospital. 
ve’ A few of them have been told her by the Matron, some by myself, some 
7 ' by the sisters. and some she herself has seen. 
ee Perhaps the result of their being published will be to induce other 
Mi) men of the right sort to visit our wards. I hope so. 
7 
{i aa BEEBE Dr Som SIE re OEE rae 
ON SS B53 KS mS LP SIRS EIN SSS EY, 





Sketches in Hospital 
By C. M. VINCENT 


I tiny bicycles. They had cost only a 
penny apiece, but little Ethel had got 


ETHEL VICTORIA 
a large amount of amusement out of 


QHE lay on her back on the hearthrug that two pennyworth. 
‘7 in the happy dreaminess of childhood Suddenly the big sister heard a sharp, 
Dark-eve rosv-cheeked Ethel Victoria — strange little cry. 
the five-year-old baby and pet ot the “What's the matter, Ettie?”’ and 
family, her parents’ most precious and she ran quickly to the child. 
areful iarded_ treasure Poor little Ethel, who two minutes 
\nd as she lay and dreamt she crooned before had been lying there the very 
( herself her little songs. There picture of health and happiness, was 
iS I y particular to listen, for mother half kneeling, half crouching on the 
ne across the road to a neighbour's floor, gasping and choking and strug; gling 
ind the sister left in charge was too — piteously—her soft brown eyes wild with 
usy to attend to het The cluild just pain and fright 
sang because she was a happy little soul No one could say how it happened, but 
an ecause it was natural to her to between her dreaming and singing she 
ess her happiness musically had somehow swallowed one of those toy 
So there she lay, singing and dreaming, — bicycles 


and playing half unconsciously with two The sister was terribly frightened her- 
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but she slapped the child on the 
all she knew, and then she 
the house and across the 


self : 
back and did 
dashed out ot 
road to fetch her mother. 

The little household lived through 
four or five days of ever-growing agony. 


The doctors did what they could, but 
hour by hour the child grew thinner 
and whiter. Hour by hour she drew 


Phen someone suggested 
Ethel’s mother re- 


nearer to death 
the ‘ London,” 
membered her 


and 


ousin who had been cured 


“There she lay 
with two tiny bicycles” p 


there. and ho enthusiastic she had 
been In her praise of the plac cS 

So the child is carried to the great 
hospital, and there forthwith all that is 
greatest of modern knowledge, modern 
resource, modern skill—God-given know- 
ledge, resource, and skill--was ranged 


to do battle tor that little life. 

A photograph by the wonderful X-rays 
revealed the deadly little bi yele, which 
nmsoning the child, 
throat At 


was Slowly but surely p 


lving at the bottom of the 


rst if is f) i that it could he taken 
out | the “ com-catcher ’’—the name 
given in hospital language to the 
Instrument used to extract the half 
pennies and things lich little East- 


Ienders have a Way ol 
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singing and dreaming. and playing half unconsciously 


LO, 


But the bicycle was too deeply embedded 
for such a method to be of any use. 

“It must be esophagotomy,”’ said the 
freat surgeon. 

He knew, and they all 
was the only chance; but he knew, 
and they knew also, what a desperate 
chance it was. And though the long 
word meant nothing to them, the sorrow- 
stricken parents knew it too, and _ all 
through that night of supreme suspense 
before the operation the mother, haggard 
with watching and 
anxiety, waited on 
at the hospital, not 
tear herself 
a moment 


knew, that it 


able to 
away 101 
from her darling. 
The brothers and 
sisters knew too 


and kept coming and 


soing, and coming 
again with restless 
anxiety. 

Little Ethel was 


put to sleep by the 
merciful anestheti 
X-ray showing 


. al 
the exact positi n 
ol the bic Vi le was 


thrown on a dark 
screen in the oper 
ating theatre. and 
the 
his hazardous work 

Ihe excitement 
was intense the 
strained silence was 
only broken by the surgeon's voice 
asked tor the instruments. 


] 
At last, when almost an hour had passed, 


began 


surgeon 


as he 


necessary 


he held in his hand the little bicvele 
and the anxious faces relaxed into a 
smile otf relief. 

After what had seemed long ages 


agonising suspense the 


child back into 
ancl that the 
removed 

Then she went 


mother saw het 
the ward again, 
bic Vi le had been 


carried 
was told 


a time to her 
to walt 
ove! the 


back for 
to pray and 
Was 


Kthel’s con- 


desolate home 


For 


danyet Was 


though the operation 
Little 
dition was very critical 
If only she could 
tors nught pull thr 


hot. 
sleep. said the 


ugh 


she 











Seen verv far off. The sweet brown 
closed to open again 
(y to sleep 


». there’s a darling.” 
The child looked up into the kind face 


over her “T hasn't got no 
to go to sleep wil,” she said in a 
{ little Voice 
‘Shall | try and find you a dolly 2?” 
Yes pease : 
So the sister trudged all over the big 
sjutal in search of a doll In and out 
ot the wards she went, one alter the 
other, always with the same question 
Have you such a thing as a doll here ?”’ 
But las! Christmas was many 
months past. The only dolls that had 


survived were poor, bedraggled, maimed 
hairless, or armless 
length, to her joy, a 
doll was presented to het 
away in triumph to 


> headless Ol 

fless. At 

really whole 

bore it 
Victoria 

What a bootiful dolly 

459 


al She 


” said the child, 


‘** What a bootiful dolly,’ said the child.” 





tightly in her arms she 
sank into a deep, quiet sleep. 

The next morning she was well enough 
to be ‘ critical.” 


and hugging it 


“My dolly oughtn’t to go to bed in 
her frock. Hasn't she got no nighty ?” 

So the doll was borne off to the work- 
room 

‘You must put by that work and make 
a ‘nighty’ for this doll,”’ the astonished 
workers were told. 

When they understood they set to 
work with a will, and in next to no time 
Ethel’s dolly was supplied with dainty 
night attire 

fhe anxious days went by, and up at 
the great hospital doctors and nurses 
fought on for the little life, while at 
home the mother took comfort in keeping 
her child’s cot aired and ready tor her. 


But there were times when her tears 
rained fast on the little bed—when it 
seemed as though her darling could 
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never lie in it agal But she still prayed 
1] 


and hoped, a alted 
\nd then a the 


al began to be 


accounts trom 
a little better. 


last 


Lin hos] it 


Ethel Victoria—as became her queenly 
name—was a brave little maid, and 
withal obedient In this the mother 
had the reward she deserved. Without 


the obedience which she had taught her 


the child could not have been saved 


It is verv hard to le in bed day alter 
day, keeping your head quite still— and 
it is especially hard when you are only 
five vears old! But little Ethel did it 
because she was told to 

\nd it is very horrid not to be allowed 
to eat, but to have 


all your milk and 
beaten-up eggs put 
into you through a 
nasty long tube, let 
down your. throat 
But little kthel sub- 
mitted without a 
struggle even to 
that 
Was told 

And when you 
think of the mice 


be aust 





ar 
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The bicycle can be seen at the hospital 
to-day one of its treasured possessions. 
Il 
BABIES 


mind leaving baby here,” 
Was saying in an aside to 


“| SHAN’T 
a mother 
her tnend 
* Baby 
ol the ward thre 


was to occupy the show cot 
gift of a rich mother 
a beautitul swing cot with white muslin 
and big blue bows, which the 
pn le themselves on keeping in spotless 
condition 


nurses 


only the lovely cot 
which inspired con- 
fidence. The mother 
had grasped the fact 
that babies are much 


not 


But it was 


beloved and much 
considered person- 
ages in the London 
Hospital. 


‘It's no use cod- 
Nuss ! 

young 
mother, whose baby 
had been born = in 
of the maternity 


1th, 


sald one 


things which you one 
would like to eat wards of the hos- 
it is very hard not pital. “'"E’s got to 
to be able to have be hardened, for ‘im 
them—especially, and me goes with 
again, when you the barrow to-mor- 
only five years ol row.” 

But when Et “Sophie held up the tiny glass and looked The only equip- 
waked fos : at her own reflection in it. mont which this 
sandwich, or choco- mother could pro- 
ate, or such-lke dainties, and was told) duce for her baby was a torn. tea- 
she must not have them, she dil not towel ! It is almost needless to say 


make a uss. 





When at last she was allowed to swallow 
a little beef-tea she was so excited that 
she told everybody who came near het 
After that great event, day alter day 
she went on steadily getting better, until 
at last the surgeon said that she must go 
home to make room for another little girl 
The tears were streaming down het 
mothers face as she led her darlin out 
of the ward, where she had been loved 
and tended fe six whol ecks — her 
own old Ethel, pl imp and rosy-cheeked 
But, as she eX plain they were tears 


that baby’s triends at the hospital did 


not let him leave until they had rigged 
him out in a cosy flannel outfit, which 
would enable him to a certain extent 
to dely the cold of barrow life on the 
Streets 


ortion of the London Hospital 
babies are Many are brought in 
by their relations or friends —little bundles 
away, perhaps, under 
old coats carried 
through the di sun-baked 
streets, as the case may be, or conveyed 
by tram, ‘bus, or train. 

A few yeais ago a small boy came 


Only a proy 


born there 


ot suttering tucked 
threadbare 


aughty or the 


} ! 
Shawls of 











running up to the hospital with an 
apparently drowned baby in his arms. 
Baby had fallen into the water butt 
absence of his mother, and the 
having managed to pull 
rushed straight away to the 
him. 


brother, 
out, 
iospital with 
By an odd coincidence the 
was actually on her way back from the 
hospital with another child of three 
years old whom she had taken there for 
treatment. 
She met her little boy and thought, 
poor thing, that baby was quite dead, 
and that it was no use returning to the 


mother 


hospital, but the boy insisted that it 
was. It seemed at first as though the 
mother were right; but doctors and 
hurses perse vered in their eftorts to re- 
store life, and at last they were rewarded. 

That baby owed his life to his small 
brother's faith in the London Hospital, 
vhich the children of the neighbourhood 


upon as their city of help and retuge. 
Only the other day one of the news- 
nbed how boys in 
techapel were enjoying a free view 


* Wonderland,” 


papers des some 


of a perlormance = at 
en a policeman * spotted i them, 
cCimbed up atter them. The boys 


Uong a narrow ridge to escape him, 
one ol] them, a lad of eleven, fell ott 


of, a cisti to the ground of 


tne 


AT 
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about eighty feet. His fall was broken by 
a projecting window, ‘‘ and much to the 
astonishment of the policeman,” said the 
newspaper, ‘‘ the boy got up and walked 
away to the London Hospital.” 

But we are digressing from the babies. 

A drowned baby is an unusual sight 
at the hospital, but scalded and burned 
babies are, alas! brought in daily, espe- 
cially during the winter. The lives 
of these little patients depend on the 
promptitude with which their injuries 
are dressed, and day and night everything 
stands ready to hand in the children’s 
wards, that not a moment may be lost. 

Sophie is a little eighteen-months-old 
Hebrew baby, who was brought to the 
hospital one morning very badly scalded 
all over het body. Her mother had 
left her sitting on the floor near the fire, 
and the poor little mite had _ pulled 
a kettleful of water over her. 

It seemed a perfectly hopeless case, 
but a hard fight was waged day and aight 
to save the little life. 

rhe fight was made harder because 
no one could induce Sophie to smile! 
Day after day passed, and the baby-face 
still the same sad, inscrutable 
expression. \t somebody gave her 


wore 
last 


a set of doll’s house furniture to play 
with. 
Was a 


other things there 
Sophie held up the 


Amongst the 
little mirror. 
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tiny glass and looked at her own reflec- 
tion in it, and asshe looked a smile spread 
over her face. From that day she never 
left off smiling ! 

She was eight weeks in the hospital, 
and when her mother came to take her 
home she looked as happy and bonny 
a baby as one could wish to see. 

The present occupant of Sophie’s cot 

that tiny baby with the wise, placid 
face—is quite a celebrity in his way. 
He is six months old, and mother 
comes to the hospital at regular intervals 
to nurse him. (This is often done in 
the case of quite small babies.) 

He has had the biggest operation that 


his 


so tiny a baby has ever undergone. A 
very special surgeon—the most skilful 
in these cases that London knows—was 
procured for this little East-End baby. 
Yet the faces of the watchers in_ the 
operating theatre were grave, tor there 


seemed but a slender chance of saving the 
precious life. 
That was time ago, and 
has well turned the corner now. 
No wonder they are all proud of him. 


some baby 


lil 
HARRIET 


ad sadrboguaete loved little five-year-old 
+ Harriet. She was so companionable, so 
sweet and gentle, so old-fashioned in het 
ways. The motherly air with which, 
when she was well enough, she used to 
trot round the ward patting all the babies 
on their heads was quite irresistible. 
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One of the windows of that particular 
ward used to be overshadowed by a 


great tree, and on winter evenings the 
bare branches would often be black 
with birds, congregated there for their 


evensong. 

“What are they doing, do you think ? 
asked Harriet one evening. 

‘“T think they are saying their prayers, 
don’t you ?”’ answered Sister. 

Harriet listened attentively for a second 


” 


then she said gravely, ‘ Yes, I believe 
they are. I think I can hear them 


>»? 


saying ‘ Our Father. 
The ward seemed quite lonely when 


Harriet got well and went away ; but 
Harriet was a delicate little person, 


and before long she was back again. 

There was no trotting about the ward 
this time, for Harriet was very ill indeed. 

It was tubercular meningitis, and the 
Sister looked sadly and anxiously at her, 
for there was little hope that she would 
pull through. 

One day, as Harriet lay 
there in her weakness, noticed her 
old friends the birds flying backwards and 
the branches of the 


little 
she 


Poor 


forwards 
great tree. 

“Do the birds ever feel ill, 
you think ?’”’ she asked. 

** No, | don't suppose they do, dear,” 
the Sister. 
“ T suppose not,” 


among 


Sister, do 


answered 
said Harriet thought- 


fully, ** because, you see, they've got to 
take God's messages.” 
* * * * * . 
Little Harriet did not live long after 


that to watch the birds in the great tree. 


Next month we shall give some more stories of children at the 
London Hospital, a great institution which deserves the most generous 


gifts of the public. It is now 


Contributions sent to the Editor ‘‘ The Quiver,” 


the largest hospital in the world. 


La Belle Sauvage, 


E.C., will be acknowledged in our pages. 
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‘ern yellow leaves,or none,or few, do hand 
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TWILIGHT ON A WINTER'S DAY 





(Orawn by Fredk, Adcock.) 








The 





pre ybably nearly 


H* was an old man 
seventy, with whit 
rentle fac« 
haunting 

arrayed in much-worn | 


hair, and 


a pale 


whose watery blue eyes had a 


expression of sorrow lle was 


it careful evening 


dress. You felt sure, without being told 
that as soon as he reached his home that 
well-brushed broadcloth would be carefully 


folded away in a drawer, the white shirt 


and tie preserved to do duty on another 
occasion and the 
cracked but glossy patent-leather boots laid 


up in lavender likewis« 


several other occasions 


The guests who went to the big drawing 
room of the Stonehill Hydropathic Estab 
lishment after dinner found a notice posted 

| the door that Mr. Algernon Cumbe1 
land Westlake, thx 
entertainer 


up on 
well-known dramatic 
would give a selection from his 
extensive repertoire ot popular recitations 
at nine o’clock that evening. 

‘Such a name!” 


of twenty to her 


scoffed a pretty girl 


aunt. ‘* John Robinson 


Brown is much more likely to be his real 
one! But these peo} le always call them- 
selves something absurd, trying to pretend 
to be somebody | ”’ 

The majority of the guests were tired 


after being out all day, and desired nothing 
less than to be 
tions 


it cards 


bored by uninvited recita 


A little desultory gossip, or a game 
to bed, was all they 


before goings 


had energy for; and many wistful glances 


were cast at the door during the next half 
hour 

And he saw it all, and guessed theit 
feclings—-poor paticnt old man! His stock 
pieces were all lengthy, learned in days gone 
by, before the present fashion for airy 


I 
witty trifles had set in He knew they did 
not want to listen ; but he 
! So, after a low 


audience, he 


wanted bread 
bow to the scatt« red 


plunged into ‘‘ The Revenge 


alas 


He recited well 


with a polished accent, 
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Critical Minnie 
for mispronunciations, 


and no dropped aspirate 


Rayner, looking out 


was quite disappointed when none came 
She had decided that such an old fossil 
would be sure to include ‘ Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night’’ amongst his list. 
He did not; but he gave them ‘“ The 
Pied Piper which, as she afterwards 


“was nearly as bad 
little set 
bored his audience very 


remarked to her aunt, 

At the end he 
had not 
much; and a few perfunctory hand-claps 
protested to the contrary. Then he pro- 
duced a small salver, and with every nerve 


made a speech, 


hoping he 


in his thin body tingling with shame, went 


round to solicit donations. LE: verybody 
gave some silver coin. Sixpences, shillings, 
even laid Altogether 


eleven and sixpence was the price of that 


florins, were down. 
night’s humiliation. 

He bowed himself out, and after leaving 
with the cashier at the office the percentage 
management for the 


iting to the gucsts, took his 


demanded by the 
privile ge of re 


way to a shabby back street, far removed 
from the palatial hotels which clustered 
about the mineral springs which had made 


the fortune of Stonehill. 
ble walked 


tired in heart 


for he was very tired 
than in body 


lowly 
even more 


It was chilly, for it was the middle of 
September, and the overcoat which pro- 
tected his evening-clothes was thin and 
worn He had slipped goloshes over his 
treasured dress-shoes, so that he flitted 
through the darkness as silently as a ghost 

Ile stopped at last before a dingy little 
house ina dreary street, wherein almost every 
dwelling notified that some humble trade 
was carried on there—-tailoring, mangling 
or chimney-sweeping He opened the blis 
tered front door with a latch-key, and 
stumbled up a narrow, badly-lighted stair- 


case to a small sitting-room on the first floor 











He recited 


“After a low bow to the scattered audience, he plunged into ‘The Revenge.’ 


well, with a polished accent.’ 
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[he room was depressing enough at 
best 

paper, 
woman who had lolled 
sofa was one of those unhappy beings who 
could contrive to make an apartment in a 


so blighting is theu 


furniture, hideous 
carpet; but the 


on the rickety little 


with its faded 


and threadbare 


palace appear s yrdid 


presence She was somewhere in the 
thirties, and had once been handsome, but 
discontent and bitterness had seamed het 


face into querulous lines, and her neglected 


hair and tumbled dress made her seem 
still more unattractive. The room was 
littered with the relics of an untidy meal, 
dog-eared penny novelettes, stray shoes, 
her hat and jacket, and all manner of 


rubbish 
The poor old man—-the name he had given 


stifled a sigh 


at the Hydro was his own 
He had the bump of order, and had once 
been master of an establishment in which 
everything moved by clockwork. What a 
chasm between those happy days and 
these ! 

‘Well, Dora,” he said gently, ‘“‘I was 


hoping you’d have gone to bed, my dea 
You said you felt so tired.” 

“Tired! I’m always tired ! 
flinging round on the creaking 
might not be if I had everything nice about 
me, like other this dreadful 
life I lead is enough to wear anybody out !”’ 

He would not retort that it 
she, who worked for their daily bread ; 
that since she got up, after breakfasting in 
bed, she had practically done nothing all 
day but follow her own devices. A great 
pity for this querulous creature reigned in 
the old Once a bright and 


winsome girl, she had marr ed 


” 


she snapped 
sola it I 


women, but 


was he, not 
and 


man’s breast 


against his 


wish—a worthless scoundrel who made _ het 
life utterly miserable and then deserted 
her. Now she moaned and groaned het 
way through life, unable to do anything —or 


so she pretended—on account of her shat- 
tered nerves 

“How much did you collect to-night 
she suddenly asked 

He told het 

“Very little!’ sh 
* There'll be the 


and we haven't 


commented acidly 
you know 
a scrap ot meat left And 


the se k tin 


rent to-morrow 


have some new shoes 


I must 
the wet 

So did his, 
the fact. 


but he did not inform her of 
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“You see, it’s getting late in the season,” 
he observed apologetically 

““Yes, we shall have to leave soon, and 
that'll be 
here 


another expense ! It's no use 
staying after the 


and the Torquay and Bournemouth season 


Visitors have gone 
won't begin for weeks yet ! What on earth 
shall we do in the meantime ? ”’ 

It was a question her father had already 
been worrying over. Once the owner of a 
prosperous private school, a series of un- 
forcscen misfortunes had at length reduced 
him to the pitiable necessity of picking up 
a scanty living by giving recitations at the 
Britain 
growing 


health-resorts in Great 
month these 
People only cared to listen 


preferal ly 


various 
But month by 
less popular. 

attractive 


were 
to young, reciters 
women, who could sing and act a little as 
And he was too old to learn the new 
He would only make himself ridicu- 


well. 
style. 
lous if he essayed the airy trifles, generally 


In a words, or some 


which came so acceptably from 


ending play upon 
surprise 
the lips of a bright girl 

“its o that wretch of an 


never tries to help us! sullenly 


Edith 


burst out 


1 
Shame 


Mrs. Naylor ** Rolling in riches as she is 
and yet allowing her father and sister to 
starve! She always was the most sclfish 
and heartless creature in the world!” 
Albeit it was not in his nature to be 


harsh to a living being, he did not contradict 


this severe estimate of Lady Townsend, his 
elder child She had married well in her 
father’s prosperous days, and ever since 


her husband had been continually increasing 


in wealth and position, and had _ recently 
been knighted But she resolutely refused 
to help, or even acknowledge, her father and 
sister. ‘“‘She could not aftord to notice 
poor relations,” she had once written in 
answer to an appeal for a trifling favour 
For years now they had seen and_ heard 
nothing of het 

Compared with Edith, Mrs. Naylor con 


sidered herself a model daughter, though she 


did nothing to lighten her father’s burdens 


but was herself the heaviest of them all 
Marvellous is the power of self-deception ! 
Mr. Westlake went to bed sad and heavy- 


hearted It was a veritable martyrdom 


which = the hrinking, sensitive old man 


endured, evening after evening, in forcing 
his recitations on people who did not want 
them, and going round with his  salver 




















Tu 





for donations, like a_ beggar. 


ee ae 
“6 t was the only thing which stood 
betv im and the workhouse. He had 
tric repeatedly to obtain other employ- 
ment t in vain. He was too old. Em 
lov m so bluntly And any day 
t proprictors of hotels and boarding- 
ht refuse to allow him to recite 
to t ests any more, and then ! 
He t all night on his unrestful couch 
wl mly the sofa in the sitting-room 
His first task on rising was to carry break- 
fast to h daughter, in the one bedroom 
t ented. Her weak nerves never al- 
low r to rise till midday. He waited 
ticntly, enduring her reproaches 
be the egg was stale and the butter 
ral He expected nothing pleasant 
fror Dora now 
landlady brought in her bill—small 
nt relatively, though a string of 
xt made it seem formidable to his dire 
When he had paid it he had only 
left, and must tind dinner for the 
t rf th out of that sum 
H {1 no professional engagement for 
that evenir \ drizzling rain was falling, 
but he nned his apology for an overcoat 
t forth on a weary trudge round the 
te] boarding-houses to see whether 
tain permission to recite in their 
that night 
In more than one the answer was a curt 
ef In another, the manageress declared 
t t t recitation had bored her guests 
that she could not allow him to 
Lin He interrupted the bridge 
complained to her about it! 
the Palace Hotel, was a very 
I establishment Indeed, nothing 
it I peration emboldened him to 
ent \ he slowly made his way 
tow 1 door, along the luxuriously 
1, a lady with swishing, silk 
lined { ime hurrying out of a room 
I ptly that she almost knocked 
\ gentleman always, he was 
: teous apology, though it 
t lault when a vlance at the 
lered tace, crowned by an 
iddenly struck him dumb 
t ter Edith, whom he had 
irs ! 
» re nised him, too—he w certain 
Of that lthough after one half-frightened 
half-defiant look she instantly averted het 
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She did not speak. She was ashamed 
of her own father! Because his boots were 
patched and his clothes were threadbare 
away her face—that face on 


which she annually spent, in cosmetics and 


gaze. 


she turned 


beautifiers, more than would have comfort- 
ably provided for him for years ! 

She was gone, with a whiff of expensive 
Feeling quite dizzy, he sank into 
She was utterly heartless then, as 


periume 
a chai 
heartless as Dora had always maintained 

There was a singing in his ears, and the 
floor seemed to heave up and down. Sud- 
denly, out of the mist, appeared a girl’s 
exquisite face, bending over him. 

“I’m afraid you're ill,’ she said gently. 
““You look so very white! Perhaps you're 
an invalid, and not strong enough to do 
much ?”’ 

He pulled himself together with an effort. 

‘*T—-I was rather tired, and sat down to 
rest for a moment. But I’m better now 
and I shall rest when I get home.” 

Still she regarded him anxiously 
are some golden natures which consider every- 


There 


body sick or suffering as their especial care. 
She had that blessed disposition ; though, 
as she was only eighteen, there was always 
the risk that the world might harden her 
out of it in time 

‘*You must have a glass of wine or some- 
“Or some 


thing before you go,” she said. 


they can soon get it ready.’ 


hot soup 

He was too weary, too heartbroken to say 
She summoned a waiter, and min- 
Then 


her nay 
istered to him with kind solicitude. 


they parted, neither knowing the other’s 
name 
. * * * * * 

“Tt’s just like your ridiculous notions, 
Enid,”” grumbled Lady ‘Townsend that 
evening, as she sat with her daughter in the 
luxurious private sitting-room which was 
part of their suite at the Palace Hotel. 
‘‘T particularly wished you to dine here 
this evening, because Sir Maurice Goodman 
is coming! And now you say you've 


promised to spend the evening with Miss 
your old governess, in a third-rate 
street! You 


Temple 
back 
first ! 
clouded. 


boarding-house In a 
should have asked me 


The girl’s sunny face *T’m 
awtully sorry, mummy dear, but poor old 
was so overjoyed at accidentally 
meeting me this that I couldn't 


especially as she and her sister are 


rempy 
morning 


retuse 





to-m: and I mayn't see her 

again lor ages 
Well hat does it matter if you don't 

A mere nobody But 


you always do take up with the most absurd 


leaving rrow 


as she’s going abroad 


your old governess ! 
and impossible people, though in the case otf 
anybody worth cultivating, like Sir Maurice 


you Tun away 


I can’t bear Sir Maurice,’’ was the 


vehement answet! ‘* Tle’s not entleman 
but a cad, who has made a fortune odness 
knows how. Don’t ask me to be civil to 
him, mummy, for I simply can’t !”’ 

“You area wicked, ungrateful girl, Enid !”’ 


he has one of the 
I shall ln 


him 


Why, 
Lane, and 


said the mother 


finest houses in Park 


very angry if you persist im slighting 


just to go tothis trumpery boarding-house 


I promised,” said her daughter simply 
\ promise was to h i sacred pledge, though 
she was the child of L:dit lownsend. Somece- 
times, in this topsy-turvy world, one docs 
find figs, luscious, beautitul tf prowling on 
the pri khest of thistles 


She chattered away gaily that evening 


over the dinner, which, beginning at the un 
fashionable hour ot ¢ 


her mother’s derision by its utte1 


would have excited 


absence ot 


luxury. But Enid, with her happy dispo 
sition, enjoyed it quite as much as if it had 
been served by tl hef at the Palace Hotel 


hatetul Siar 


and company 


Nay, 


Maurice, shady ex-tinancic! 


more, tor there was no 


promoter, to spoil it by his obtrusive admura 
tion of het irlish charms 
It’s most fortunate-—we are promised 


simple and unworldly as her lat pupil 
very small pl ir sufficed to make hei 
happy. “A gentleman—lI forget his name 

is coming at eight o'clock to recite to us.”’ 

Keven if Mi Femple had mentioned the 
name of Westlake, it would have 
enid’s mind, for she had been 


conveyed 
nothing to 
told het died in her 
Accustomed to hear all the cream of the 
ional world in London, she woul 
hint that the coming 
probably be rather 


grandiather childhood 
prok 
unkind ; to 


be so 


entertainment would 


bore than a_ pleasure But when there 
appeared the frail, feeble old man she had 
succoured that very morning, the pathos 


whole thing brought the hot tear 


of the 
brimming to her eye 
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Ilow supremely sad he should be obliged 
She vigorously 
applauded his well-worn r¢épertoive, and when 


to work like this at his age ! 


the salver came round she slipped a sovereign 
under the shilling Miss Temple had laid down 
on behalf of herself and her sister. 

Next morning was pouring wet, and quite 
who dreaded the 


chilly Lady Townsend 


damp for her neuralgia, sat 
the fire 


away from Stonchill 


Cowering over 
in their sitting-room, wishing herself 

] nid 
tidgected about a littl 


mackintosh and golf- 


who detested a 
whole day indoors, 
and then donned her 
Cap 
‘I’m going to the library to get a book 
and give Mike a run,”’ she said Mike wa 
her Irish 

“Well, be 


returned her 


terric! 
back in time for 
mother sharply. Sir 
that she 


luncheon, 
Mauri 
was coming, but took care not to 
tell [Enid 

Phe library 


which made 


was in an arcade of shops 
a pleasant walk on a wet day 
pated about Lhe 


up and down ; and 


Many people were congr 
windows, or pacing 
sight of one, a tall 


dress Ienid’s far 


man in clerical 
flushed 


young 
face suddenly 
rosy -Ted 

was one of the curates at 
attended, and 
who was a parish-worker, had seen a 
1@ past year. Lady 
poo! curate 


Ilenry Perrin 
the West-LEnd 
benid 


rood deal of him during tl 


church they 


} 


1, who 


Pownsend 
albeit of od family and excellent abilities 


child as a foot 


considered a 


beneath her only 


as much 
man had never dreamt of checking the 


intimacy. But whe 


n she suddenly discovert 
they had fallen in love 


with each other he 
presumption "’ knew 
no bounds (of course he was after Enids 


and she curtly told her daughter she 


the mans 


fortune 
must see him 


ho More 
Dutitul that 


gentle a the girl was, tl 
much of her. She would not 
consider herself engaged without her parents 


thi lovers 


and 


anction, but were prepared to 
wait until they were old and grey, if needful 
Such a foolish girl's fancy must die out In 


encouragement, Lady 
decided and 

opportunity Ol 

together 


Fownsend contemptuously 
meanwhile she lost no 
and Sir Maurice 
were overjoyed at thus meeting 


throwing Enid 


The lover 


une xpectedly for they were forbidden t 
correspond. Ile was having his summet 
holid 1 had been telegraphed for to 











You are a wicked, ungrateful girl, Enid!’ said the mother. 











‘Why, he has one of 





the finest houses in Park Lane.’” 


ther talks of romp 





hickens and vectbreads never came her 
Wa\ 

Now Mike was only a young dog, an! in 
spite of his mistress’s teachings his manners 
were not perfect yet He smelt the cutlet, 
and leay 
sniff once more at the dainty morsel 


ed eagerly up at the old man, to 
Faken aback by what appeared a savage 
onslaught on the part of a strange dog, 
Mr. Westlake stepped hastily aside. The 
road wa lippery with the rain, and he 
stumbled and fell, striking his head against 
a pillar of the arcade, so that he lay on the 
ground quite stunned 

He looked so deathlike as he lay, the 
blood trickling from a cut on his temple, 
that Enid was quite frightened as she bent 
over him and tried with her lover's assistance 
to raise him But the limp body resisted 


their endeavours. Meanwhile, a little crowd 
gathered round, and somebody ran for the 











nearest docto LI looked rather grave 
when he ! nd a seareh in the old man’s 
pockets h ng revealed some written cards 


with his name and address, Enid proposed 
they should take him home in a cab. She 
had already recognised him as the reciter of 
the evening before 

He had not recovered consciousness when 
the jolting cab stopped before his sq ialid 
lodging As the doctor and M Perrin 
lifted him carefully out, a red-faced woman 
with bare arms came blustering forward 
* Pray, what's all this ’ere about 
The doctor CX] lained what had happened 
requesting that they might be shown the way 
in order to carry him to his room rhe land 
ladvy—for it was she—was exceedingly irate 
at the news 

“I'm drove off my feet already, without 
attending to sick lodgers! He hasn't a 
regular bedroom—h leeps on the parlour 
sofy It's his daughter has the bedroom 
and a nice selfish piece ol goods she is, as 
ever you saw! 

“Where 1 he ] should lke to see 
her,’’ returned Dr. Winter 

“Well, you can’t, for she’s in bed this 
blessed minute! She never gets up till one 


o'clock, she doesn’t Her pa waits on her 
hand and foot—more fool he to do it!” 

“Haven't you a spare bedroom ?"’ intet 
posed Enid, drawing out her purss i] 
pay for it—I’m staying at the Palace Hotel 

Mi Pownsend.’ 

At sight of the sovercigns lying in the 
girl’s small palm, the woman softened 
imazingly 

‘I’ve a good room next the parlour he 
responded eagerly “ T can get it ready ina 


few minutes, 1f you'll wait in my sitting-room 

here,’’ throwing open a door behind het 
Later on, while the two men were with 

the patient on the other side of the landing 


Enid stood by the window of the dreary 
“ parlour wondering what the end of all 
this was to be She knew her mother would 
be anything but pleased at her thus assum 


! 





he care of a stranger, but she felt herself 
responsible for the accident, and besides, the 
poor old man’s forlorn condition had touched 
her heart 

Suddenly the door was flung open, and a 
woman hurried in \ distinctly unpleasant 
person, Ienid could not help thinkin with 


her querulous face and trumpery finery 
Oh!” she exclaimed iki thought 


“e 
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they'd brought my father in here—the land- 


lady says he’s met wit} 

“ He was stunned by 
not serious Dr. Winte 
must be kept very quiet 





1 an accident 
a fall, but I hope it 
ris with him. H 
ind they carried him 


into that spare bedroom opposite 
“Oh, dear, dear !”’ petulantly exclaimed 7 
the ni w-cometr * There IL Lye no end to the 


expenses! Three room 
doctor besides! Well 
got the money to do it 

ae iy pay for the ro¢ 


besides,”’ coldly answere 


her companion’s hard selfishne 


‘It’s very kind of y 
ingly conceded the othe 
don't care about my f 
nothing but what littl 
recitations once we 
but through misfortune 
noney Will you tell 

“T'm Enid Townsen 
Charles Townsend-—I d 
heard of him—-he's in I 


in London, in Chester S« 


Never had Enid bel 
any human countenan 
listener as she conclude 
sparkled into flame, her 


her voice came in an at 


Sir Charles Townsend 


you're my own nicce 


igo! ped Enid, re 
anger in Mi Naylor 
‘Oh, your mother tol 
Well-—-it was hke my 
may be a more selftisl 


the kingdom than she 


to pay for, and ; 
we simply haven't 
that’s all!’ 
m-—and the doctor , 
1 Enid, revolted | 


uu, I'm sure,” grudg 


I “It isn’t that | 
ither, but we've got 
he makes by givir 


were very. well-off 
we've lost all our 


me your name 
d. My father’s Sir 
aresay you may have 
’arliament We live 
juare.”’ 
1 ° f 
ld such a change 1 
ca in that of her 
al Hler faded eyes e P 
chee ks glowed and 
( 
ry hi 
; daughter! Then 


And the old man you 


d you that, did sl 


rather difficult to find one! All these years 


she > been 


own father and sister to | 


} 


ashamed ot us because w 


might turn up to disgrac 


! 
tne imend 


“ Perhay he he d 


mered the horrified girl 
“Know! She knew 
didn’t care—that’s all! 
when we asked for 
couldn't attord to ackne 
She's the most seltish « 


With a sinking heart 





le | want ! She 
c're poor—afraid W 
e her be fore all her 


idn’t know,” stam 


She told us once 


ill loan, that sh 
ledge poor relations! 


reature alive! e 


Ienid, loyal daughtel 








tion for others 


\ 


+ St F 


CX] 


inwardly felt that there was 
is tirade that was true Hler 
ltish. She called it ambition 
ide, but many times the girl 
Ited by her patent want of 


But to be heartless 
is poor, white-haired old man, 


| for a mere pittance : 
ly dejected Enid who at length 
hotel. She found her mother 
Sir Maurice Goodman had 
recalled to London, and had 
rly that morning, she began 
lain; and her husband, whom 
expected wrote saying he 
ibly get away from business for 
hey must make their autumn 
very little, as she scrambled 
vanted meal But as soon as 
ther were alone she told her 
or did not consider her grand- 
lute danger, but he was very 
nt of good food and proper care 
1 these his life must soon 
end tried to justify herself 
ething in the candid, girlish 
er which abashed het The 
to form dicd on her tonguc 
r father your own fathe1 
t of the discussion a telegram 
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was handed in With a 
evil, Edith tore it open 


trange prevision of 
Her husband wired 
that Sir Maurice Goodman had been found out 
in fraudulent and now 
fleeing from the country, a disgraced bank- 
rupt. Sir Charles himself was heavily in- 
volved in his speculations, and feared the 
so his wife and daughter must return 
home forthwith. 


ransactions, was 


worst 


. * * * * * 


It proved to be 
failures so common nowadays. 


one of those complete 
Sir Charles 
Townsend’s prosperity had never rested on 


any stable foundation; and the woman 
who “could not afford to acknowledge poor 


relations ’’’ found herself reduced to the 
tiniest of incomes and a cottage in the un- 
fashionable neighbourhood of Epping Forest. 

But the reciter himself is better off than 
he ever hoped to be again in this life. An 
unexpected legacy and the offer of a good 
living enabled Henry Perrin to marry Enid, 
and in their pleasant country rectory 
Algernon Westlake wiil be tenderly cared 
for to the end of his days. Dora no longer 
saddens him by her reproaches. She posi- 
tively summoned up enough energy to go 
out to Canada to look after the motherless 
children of a cousin who needed such help, 


and the New World 
transformed her into something approaching 


some magic In has 


a useful woman 

















a lag too old at sixty is the Rev. A. N 
Cooper, of Filey, who ts popularly 
known as “* The Walking Parson.’” When 
ever he can get a holiday he sets off with 
knapsack and notebook, and tramps along as 
far as his feet and his time will carry him In 
this way his holiday tramps have extended 
to Rome, to Venice 

| Pesth; 
while Denmark 
Holland, and Bel 
gium have been 
thoroughly ex 
plored on toot 
Mr, Cooper bceheves 
that this is at once 
the finest way of 
ending a hohday 
the one which 


” gaan and to Buda 


} 
vields the greatest 
experience It also 
has the merit of 
cheapne 1S All 

r the Continent 
he says money 
goes further than 
in England, and in many countries a penny 
is divided into ten parts, every one of which 
will buy something, such as a cake, will 
pay the toll across a bridge, or may be put 
into the collection at church He tells 


with great glee how in Denmark he lived 
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on sixpence lay, and on one occasion had 


luncheon for a halfpenny 


M* GEORGE HAY MORGAN, M.P., 
is an energetic religious worker who 
has made a success in two other walks of 


on considerable fame for 
which 


life \ i boy he 

his sermon 
were delivered with 
much natural clo 
quence and great 
cogency of reason 
ing W he Nl he 
reached the years 
of manhood he be 
Baptist 
munister, and for a 





canie «t 





time he occupied 
the pulpit at Wood 
berry Down. While 
thu engaged — he 
tucdhed for the legal 


called tothe Bar at 
the Inner Temp 
tep led to the 











M G. HAY MORGAN, WN Phu 


Our Portrait Gallery 


profession, and was 


pastorate, and he 
now practises as a barrister Neither his 
work at the Bar nor his attendance ip 
Parliament when the House is in session 
accounts for all his energies, for he stil] 
keeps up luis religious work, and frequently 
occupies the pulpit in one or other of the 
London « 
conducted the wedding service of a person 
whom he had defended successfully at the 
Bar on a serious charge 


resignation of his 


hurches on one occasion he 


* * * 


AR away in Norfolk Island lives the Rt 
Kev. Cecil Wilson, Bi hop of Melanesia 
Lovers of our national sport will remember 
him as a notable 
cricketer for Kent 
County It was 
In 1594 that he 
accepted his pre 
sent charge 
which has pro 
vided stranger ex 
periences and 








more adventure 
than fall to the lot 
ot the 
clergyman Phi 
Bishop, it may be 
remembered, wa 
one of the passen 
gers on the dl 
fated China 
which went ashore 
ott Perum about 
ten yeal ago 
Fhe vessel struck 
bottom when the 
ship’s company 
were at dinner in 
the suloon and = 
although thre 

whol ol the 

party managed to reach shore in 
and get transferred to another home-coming 
liner, many of the ladies, who were im 
evening dress, had to grope their way in 
dainty satin shoes acro the slimy rocks 
to a place of safety, and on a part ol the 
coast which was as rough and uncongenida 
as any to be found in that particular quarte! 
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ae JAMES D. DOUGHERTY, C.B 

is the new Under-Secretary for Ir 
land; but politics and administrative work 
did not 


attention. | 


always ecneage his 








co o’s o 


coal 





ec WwW minister ol 
yterian Church, Nottingham, 
| broadmindedness in 
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WILLIAM 
family 
work in 
His grandfather was the famous 


Manchester 











OUR 


Belgrave 


religious matters by 
his earnest advo 
cacy in the General 
Assembly ot the 
claims of Roman 
Catholics to higher 


education. During 
this time politics 
were steadily gain- 
ing on him, until at 
last he left the 
ministry Mr. T 
W Russell, M.P 


says that Sir James 
is one of some half 
dozen Presbyterian 
ministers who left 
the Church for the 
political arena, and 
that ‘tin every one 
question has been the 
work in Parliament 
‘'r than that of the 
friends have noted 
last few ycars. 


BUNTING 
has long 
cause of 


which 
the 


Lancashire stock 
education first at 
and then passed 


became a_ barrister 


towards journalism, and 
dertook the editorship of The 


PortTRAIT GALLERY 
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HITECHAPEL is a quarter of London 
where the clergyman who would do 

his duty must scorn delights and live labori 
ous days It may 
not be worse than 
some other districts 
of the Metropoli 
but it need of 
all the religious in 
fluences that can 
be brought to bear 
onit. Whena su 
cessor to the late 
Mr. Poyndet 
Rector of the 
Parish Church, had 
to be found, he was 
not readily forth 
coming; but at 
length the Rev 
G. M. Hanks 
sented to be trans- THE REV. G M 
ferred from St 
Bartholomew's, Islington, where he had 
worthily laboured His church at White- 
chapel is not the original chapel-of-ease 
for the mother church of Stepney, but a 
comparatively modern building, which was 
burned down after opening and had 
to be rebuilt. It bears the curious title of 
St. Mary Matfelon, the origin of which is 
not, as some have supposed, that in ancient 
days the Whitechapel matrons wrought 
vengeance on a French felon. The name 
appears to be a corruption of the Latin dedi- 
cation, ‘‘ Matri et Filio.” 
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con h geet?) 


HANKS, 


soon 


* * * 
HE REV. J. STOCKWELL WATTS 
whose death took place on the eve of 
his annual appeal for the victims of the 
“ Liberator ”’ gave several years to 
whole-hearted service of this cause, with the 
result that he was the means of 
thousands of pounds 


disaster 











raising 
1o1 the 


— 
benefit of the poor 
people who have suffered 
through this financial trouble. 
[t is sad to think that there are 
till a thousand aged persons, 
between sixty and seventy-five 
vears of age, the majority of 
whom are widows and spinsters, 
who are dependent on this fund 
for the bare necessities of life 
Phe oftice of the Liberator 
Fund is 16, Farringdon 
ondon, E.C., and 
small, will be 
heartily welcomed there rhe 

} 
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Street, | 
pilt however 


any 
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The Making of Men 


A THOUGHT FOR THE 





NEW YEAR 


By DR. J. R. MILLER 


6 Hae tree registers its age by annual 
circles of growth. The year that 
leaves no mark cannot be a worthy year. 
Phidias put himself under a still severer 
test. His motto was, ‘‘ No day without 
a line’’: he a little bette 
artist every evening than he was in the 
Life that is not growing 1s 
Some people do not like to 


must be 


morning. 
decaying. 


admit their age—they cannot endure 
the thought that they are growing older. 
But our only « ern need be to put so 
much true al beautiful living into 
every vear that the coming otf a new 
birthday shall never shame us. We 
should be truly ashamed of any birthday 
however, which marks an empty year 


with nothing worth while in it to show 


that we have lived. 


The Real Business of the World 

business of this world 
is making men. This is the one business 
of the Church. Paul tells us this in 
a noble passage in which he is speaking 
after His ascension. 
some to be apostles, 
prophets, some pastors and teachers. 
The purpose of all this giving of divinely 
endowed ministries was for the perfecting 
of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 


The one real 


ne 
of Christ's work 


He gave some 


till we all attain unto a full-grown man. 

So the purpose ol the Church is the 
making of men. Its ordinances and 
ministrations are for our perfecting. It 


are to read the Bible. 
It keeps ever before us 


this that we 
It shows us God 


IS lor 


the life of Jesus Christ, Who was the 
manifestation of God. It makes known 
to us the will of God. It keeps us familiar 


with the true standards and ideals of 
living It is for this also that we are 
to pray Prayer lifts us up into com- 
munion with God, and kindles longings 


and aspirations in our hearts. It brings 


down into our earthly lives, and 


heaven 


thus helps toward our perfecting. Per- 
fection seems ever beyond our reach 
but every day should bring us a little 





Life is a school, and we 
are always to be learners. We have to 
learn to be content, to be patient, to 
be kind, to forgive. All heavenly virtues 
and graces are lessons set for us, and as 
we learn them we grow toward perfection. 

\nother part of the work of the Church 
is to train us in the work of ministering 
We are to learn 
There ar 
about us 

business 


nearer to it. 


To minister is to serve. 
to be always doing good. 
human and = sorrows 
continually, and part of our 
in this world is to be helpers of need and 
No man is growing 


nes ds 


comtorters of sorrow 


toward full manhood who 1s not becoming 
more sympathetic toward all human 
conditions and more helpful toward al 
want. It is import- 


who are weak or in 


ant that Christians shall be honest, tru 
patriotic, just, and upright; but they 
may be all that, and yet not reach up to 


the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ in loving and serving others. 


ene ' 

I ; ‘ his s lt = 
Some people become — discouraged 
because they seem to be effecting s 
little in impressing or influencing others 
but ofttimes the things which to us 
appear so small are really of greatest 
value in the end. He who gives but 
the taintest touch of beauty to another 
lite does something which will remain tot 
evel and he who strives to do good 


though he seem to fail, is rewarded. 
The Legend of Fra Bernardo 

monk, Fra 
which ht 


There is a legend of a 
Bernardo Ihe monastery to 
belonged had vowed to erect a ca 
altar at Christmasticd \ll the monks! 
finished their part save Fra Bernard 
On Christmas Eve he knelt and told his 
had tried 


rved 
} 
naa 


Lord that he had failed—he 

to do something worthy, but he had ! 
skill, and was grieved. Then he praye¢ 
once more that he might be given ssl 
to carve his heart's dream ol beaut) 
that very night, that he might t 
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iltog fail, for he loved his Lord. 
In t morning the monks found Fra 
Bernardo in his cell 
prostrate a prayer 
i irous Carvin iy— 
( ’ tender, { 
Fra | i ‘ i 
~ | it be with all who appear to 
ho continue to strive to do 
st \t the last it will be seen 
seemed failure is full of the 
Christ. God finishes the work 
His faithful ones try to do for Him. 
A Plan for Every Life 
is perfecting, training, and serving 
5 n the full-grown man who will 
5 e God at the last. Christ 
s, first, as children, with our 
if tur undeveloped, impertect, 
in us will not be complete 
ecome men—strong, tall, 
row men. The s ulptor has 
a vision of what he means 
efore he strikes a blow. on 
and every stroke is toward 
‘of the stone into the beauty 
+ rhit God likewise has a plan 
- ( It is never haphazard 
He does at any point. From 
Hle seeks to bring the man in 
( Lee strength, and noble- 
vn manhood 
: 1 >; of the farmer is to till 
: | gather good harvests. But 


ught tor the tarmer 1n 


4 Is the making ol a man. The 


1 ! mean 
Is I umsell being built up 
t character, 


manhood, 


eauty rt 
ivd ~Chiristlike 
y successtul, is not quite 
(; s thought for him 
ommercial 


however 


ue of all kinds of callings 
S They are right and 
(, if they are followed 
aithitully but they are 


ends \ man not 


God's plan and then 


Was 


faculties 
builder, 
lifetime 


and 


Ith gilts 
might be l 
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or a painter, ornamenting aé_e certain 
number of buildings, or an artist put- 
ting on canvas noble pictures to win 
fame for himself and give pleasure and 


ennobling of mind and heart to those 
who look at them. These are all worthy 
things to do. But in and through all 


that a man does in this world in the way 


of work, all that he attains and achieves, 


and all the benefit he gives to society 
by lis labour, the underlying thought 
of God is the making of manhood in 
the man himself. His carpentering, his 


nls 


an artist, as a 


farming, his 


teacher, as a 


building painting, his 


work as 


merchant, aS a seaman, all the things 
ne does among men are only incidents 
in the real work of his life—his growing 


Character. 
teachers speak of certain 
Bible reading, acts of 


into ideal 
Religious 
prayer, 
sacraments—as 
worship in which we re 


CXCTCcises 


devotion, the ‘means ot 
acts ot 
ceive the Divine blessing and are helped 
in spiritual We may add to 
this list of means of grace all life’s affairs 
and occupations. It is in these that we 
have the opportunity of applying the 
truths and principles we learn in_ the 
Holy Scriptures, and of putting in practice 
the taught by the great 
Peachet call our secular 
lite is really a sort of scaffolding on 
which we work day after day, while we 
beautifying, and at last 

our own 


grace 


growth. 


le ssons we are 


\ll of what we 


are rearing, 
finishing within, the temple of 
life and character. 


“God is Making Us” 

f man is the ultimate 
wd ot all lite the 
t the material results achieved 


making 


test of all 


and 


the things people see and note in footing 
up iat we have done, but the results 
we have wrought in ourselves, in ou 
own life. St. Paul has this truth in 


mind when he says that the things which 
are seen are temporal, while the things 
seen are eternal. 

of life are 


which are not 
The personal experiences 


iso to be thought of as all belonging 
tor thr esses In which G is at worl 
1 us, training and disciplining us int 
full en Many have troubles 
SO 5s. sufferings, losses. and distresses 
in thei mmon days. Some find life 














sickness, with 1ts 
It may be bereave- 
h brings loneliness ana 


mey, whi 


may be 


j 
aepression 


very hard. It 
pain and 
ment, whi 
It may he | 
away the earnings of years and 
want. It may be the failure of 
ships which have not proved true, making 
the heart sore and empty. Some peopk 
why it is that they 
God really loves them 
answer the question 


SOTTOW 


i Sweeps 


leaves 


the loss of n 


Irienad- 


are heard asking 
must suiter so ll 
We may not try to 
for we may not attempt to speal 


God: but we may always say God 
is making us.” 
Hard Days and Painful Days 
Michael Angelo, as he hewed away at 


itch the chippings 
mallet 


his marble, would 


fly under the heavy strokes of his 


and would say, ‘“ As the marble wastes 
the image grows.”” In the making ot men 
there 1s much t ut away betore 
the hidden beaut ll appea The 
marble must waste hile the imag 
grows. We need never be afraid of the 
hard days and the paintul things that 
ome into our lives. If the marble had 
a heart and could think and speak, 1t 


might complain as the sculptor’s cutting 
and hewing go on so unfeelingly, but 
when at last the magnificent statue is 
finished, the mystery of the 
and chisel is made plain. This 1s 
the artist was doing all the while 

ways with us in His 
incomprehensibl Sut 
stands at last before God complete there 


hammet 
what 
God's 
providence = af 
when the Iite 


will no longer be any amazement, any 
isking why In all the Strange anc 
hard experiences God has been making 


men ol us 


The Beginning of the New Year 


The ending of an old year and the 
beginning of a new one is a good time 
to think of these things. If we grasp 
the truth that the purpose of God for 


THE QUIVER 


the making of us 
Christian character 

simplity all our 
make plain to us 
many things which noy 
will give us 


life is 
the building up ot 


us in all om 


greatly 
will 


in us, it will 
life for us. It 
the meaning ot 
trouble and perplex us. It 

thought concerning — th 
common work, our busi 


an InSpIring 


meaning Of our 


ness, our occupation and calling. It will 
interpret our sorrows and crosses for us. 
It will give a unity to the meaning of 


all our experiences. None of them are 


accidental They are not derelicts 
drifting into our lives and harming or 


destroying us, as the derelicts on the sea 
their 


of the hard 


harm or wreck vessels in course 
Whatever may be 

taken into the hands ot 
Christ, and do their part in the making 
Nothing can harm us if we believe 
faithful to Him. 


the source 
things, they are 
ot us 


on Christ and are 


l i hill 
I (, i 

It ist, it 

| ay i 

I t s 
i (y t 

> er 


In a picture by Watts, “an old man 


leeble, lies back in 
| round him, dropped trom his 
hands, are scattered the 


worn and his chau 


dying. am 


nerveless tools 


and signs of all that has been his in 
philosophy, in science, in art. Wearily 
he tades away amid the wreck of human 
rreatness ;; and then. up above, an angel 


! 
new-born through 


baby child 
a child-soul \ll the 


disciplining 


is bearmy off his soul 


death, in the torm ot a soit, 
white and warm 
traminy 


life, all that work does, that pain does, that 


ana 


love do that friendship does, that expert- 
ence does, that the grace of God does, 1s to 
bring us into tulness of growth, back t 
the beaut the simplicity, the humulity 


child. 
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Sa x, 


How the Minister Played 
9 Santa Claus 
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A Complete Story 
By DORA POPPLESTONE 
| Christmas Eve, and the minister affliction was a very different thing For 
| his study vainly endeavouring to fix weeks the minister had been fighting this 
ts on his Christmas sermon He battle with his rebellious will, losing the 
had written page after page that day, but victory, and thus missing all the comfort 
was finally condemned to the’ and blessing that God never fails to send 
te paper basket Something with every dark cloud of affliction, if we but 
‘ith the minister—his heart was trust Him through all 
d he could not wring a single rhe sorrowing man called up picture after 
lody from the discord within picture of his dear one—from the first time 
OT f the deacons had said to him on he had seen her, and resolved to win her, 
S You must try to cheer up, and right on through all the happy years until 
bright message on Christmas now. She had been his best companion 
and helper in the different towns whither 
vords were kindly spoken, but the his work had called him, and everybody 
sented them at the time, and had loved and praised her. It seemed 
them again as he recalled them that such a useful life as hers might well 
well to talk about being have been spared longer: nobody but the 
ut where in all the wide world minister knew the enormous amount of 
desolation had befallen quiet good his wife had done—the erring 
the captives of Babylon, the footsteps she had led by her prayers and 
elf in ‘a strange land ”’ influence to the better way—the hungry 
1 he felt it very hard that ones she had fed—the sick and weary 
id ask him to singe the Lord’s people she had nursed and comforted ; 
and last, but not least, there were those 
Christmas bells pealed joyfully six motherless bairns upstairs—the baby 
1 their music penetrated even but a few weeks old—surely God might 
ly, but the minister had have spared her to them! So the old doubts 
t message of peace and joy — rose again, and assailed the minister mightily, 
He threw down his pen im while the silver bells still softly chimed 
1 ricd his sorrow-lined face ‘Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 
ile a groan escaped his lips Presently the study door was gently 
G 1 words of comfort and glad opened, and the soft footfall of a little 
d spoken so many times to child roused the minister from his bitter 
ones seemed helpless and musings 
his own great need. God He raised his head and frowned im 
from him, and the minister patiently. Father was a very unapproachable 
rted being these davs, and the little intruder’s 
it ll very well to say ‘“ Thy will be heart beat fast as she crossed the room to 
thir very momentous was his side Nanny had said, ‘“* You must not 
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worry vour father now, he is in such trouble 


re 
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re 
th 
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rood 


ful grey 


iway 


his hom 


tle ch 
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Mother 
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Case 


mie 


eyes were 


me Father 


id, *‘ shall 


on them J 
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had given 


! laid her 


I sce to the 


lis first-born, and the one 
most like her whom 
hy Che minister winced 


raised 


that time of 
1ien God had 


iyvers ind plans 
behalf—God had 
n—it seemed as 


Who 


brought 


the minis 


father,’’ said 


‘avs hung them 


ve 


We 
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face that was akin to the big ache she 
carried so often in her heart nowadays 
and maybe she wanted comforting, and to 
give comfort, though she could not have 


put her need into words had she 
But, 
figure beside 
“Mother would be glad for the children 
to have a happy Christma | 
father l look 


tried 


idling up yet closer to the stern, sad 


her she whi pered : 


wouldn't 


she down from the 


sky and itches us all, and loves us just the 
same, although she is so happy at home with 
Jesus Don't you 

There wa uch a wistful note in the ir 
quiry that the mi ter looked down int 
the little face, realising that meone else 
mourned and iffered well as his o 
broken-hearted self 1 tl first touch of 
healing fell on the inward wounds with balr 

* And you know, father, | ure we all 
love Jesus better, and seem to know Hin 
bette ince mother 1 it blir for 
cannot think of mothe! without 
mem. J nd tl ( re 
is, and ti t picture r there Che 
children taik of it so d we are all 
trving to everyvthi | vould v 








Hlow THE MINISTER 
| ntly. to Freda’s great joy, she found 
n old days gone by, carried up 
' | in father’s arms. He put her down 
the nursery door and left her 
tears and kisses on her little face, 
God bless Ireda ”’ treasured 
cart She knew not why 
e felt strangely happy, for 
n to understand that 
t vere not at all bitter ones 
tairs, locked in his study, the 
indering child come home 
t blessed hour in close com- 
th the Father 
4 * % ¥ 
late when the minister went 
treet door, carrying a large 
| ut the bells were still 
t the Christmas chimes, and 
re. brilliant with lght and 
, Phere wa plenty of 
laughter i on the crowds 
t the thway, but the minister 
1 quietly along until h 
t ) ir, which he entered 
plain tiling so far, but 
on 4 of toys—tops 
doll the minister felt 
e with the difficulty of 
t! memory of those 
t tocking it home = pre- 
eat i hasty retreat 
full of | ple waiting to be 
ter stood patiently in 
nth ld i hideous black 
that he had picked up from 
t it might be suitable for 
tive stocking of the latest arrival 
| rasped his with a 
lool round found 
t y the deacor ho had 
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can se aid the good man, with an amused 


glance at the golliwog ** Now I wonder if 
I can be of any use to you in the matter 
I’m a family man myself, you know, and 
well versed in the peculiar wants of the 
bairns 

So, after all, it ended beautifully, for it 
was wonderful how much the deacon knew 
about the merits of the various toys, and 
in between whiles the two men had such a 
pleasant chat that the minister’s heart 
opened like a flower to the sunshine of 
love again 

There was a large congregation on Christ 
nas morning, and everyone agreed, after 
the service that their minister nevei 
preached a better sermon, which was very 
likely true, for the Christmas message of 
peace and goodwill came from a full and 
overflowing heart 

The minister and his children ate thei 
Christmas dinner together, and afterwards 
as he was roasting chestnuts for them by 
the glowing fire little Flossie, aged five 
came and scrambled on his knee 

‘ Father she said ‘we forgot to tell 
vou about Santa Claus being in such a hurry 
last night He must have been dreadful 
late, or someting, for he did it all wrong 
Bob was so cross when he found Santa Claus 
had put a dolly in his stocking, only I 
changed with the gun I found in mine 
Everybody had to change it was so funny 
for Santa Claus had mixed up all the stock 
ings, and even put a story book for baby 
when she doesn't know her letters yet 
But I s’pose he getting old, father, and 
cannot do it as well as he used 

Then the minister’s eves twinkled, and 
his lips twitched into a smile, which, like a 

I hased away the sadness from his 


Lace ind seemed 


to give a promise of better 
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The Story of my 
Life 


By SIR JOHN KIRK, of the Ragged 
School Union 
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I._ Boyhood 


FIRST saw the light at the village of look of lile for the fanmuly changed en- 


Kegworth in tl iwricultural district — tirely. 
lying between | ster and Derby The No man is worth luis salt who lacks 
Midland line ru wh it, and outside regard for his mother. Ot mine I write 
it the river Soa les through the with whole-hearted reverence and devo- 
meadows belore emptying itself in the — tion fo her example of diligence, and 
Trent some tour miles away The popu- her inspiring patience and tenderness I 


lation numbered only seventeen hundred, owe what words cannot XPress. As | 


| 


and clustered in nestling fashion around have often said, ‘ A palace would have 


a verv tine old church with lottyv tower been a prison without mother. When 
Indeed, the appearance of the place gener- — she came im at the door, my sorrow went 
ally resembles more that of a small town out by the window She lived the 
than of a mere village. If Leicester- allotted span of years, and her later lite 
shire cannot lay claim to the rich greenery was vgladdened by the fields of usefulness 


of Surrey, or the bold scenery of Devon Which God had permitted me to entel 

it has many charms of its own ana \t my tather’s death, my mother con- 

roadsters can get lovely views in the tinued business, efficiently aided by my 

north-west of my native county eldest) brother Samuel, a young man ol 
bright, winsome temperament, whose earl) 


My First Home death at the age otf twenty-seven was 

Ihe house still stands in which I was keenly regretted My next youngel 
born sixty-one years ago last June It brother, George, later on joined me In 
IS a modest dwelling with a shop. my London, and became a_ solicitor. He 
father being the village tinman and passed away mn TSqg \nother brother 


brazier, and, though at times emploving emigrated to the United States, and the 


| } 
severai assistants hhding tis mcome vounvest. Charles. alter a taste of London 


© Old home 


none too large tor the rearing of a family liie, has settled quietly in tl 


t five sons and three daughters. He Only one of my three sisters survives. 
Was a man ot | 1 moral qualitie and 

Ol an affectionate nature, with no parade After Seeing the King 

t religion. Hi as specially attached Now that IT have lived fu'ly threescor 
to me, his se nd son, px rhay » because vears, and am in the enjoyment ot a fairly 
I was of rather delicate health When, robust constitution, it seems wondertul 
in my thirteenth vear | vas absent that asa little lad | was a constant marty 
abroad for some months, the separation to heackache and general debility I had 
apparently told) upon him He ched = little strength tor indulgence in play and 
somewhat suddenly without my seemy had to be content with watching § the 


him agaln dla vith his death the out frames of others The ( hure h s( hool Was 
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stone's throw of home. and there 


until I was ten years of age. 
\\ in June recelving 
t] nour of knighthood trom the King, 
] spent several Kegworth, | 
verwhelmed by the villagers’ re- 
Phe church bells rang: the vil- 
decorated thronged. 
the 
the 
and 


1907, alter 


days 1n was 


and 
followed 


gathering at 


Was on 


hall. which was crowded, 


the s 


] 
Dpeakers Were 


butes of 


parents sent me to an 


wh my ! 
in the town of Castle Donington 
Its master, Mr. Sten 
godly character 
best with 

the 
ol more my 
earning In those 
ke copperplate 


My triends tell mi 


VS my writing 1s 


ana 
and tor his 
development ol 


than 


regarding 
rlance 
teachers 
the 
that sometimes 


days 


ana set 


readable 


, 
MATe LY 


] 


I t J St be lw to haste ana })! assure 
I used to be complimented 
inshiay 
oy) : ‘ 
I V vears ago a large proportion of 


} 
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illiterate. To-day 
soldier and sailor can write to his 
mother, wife, or and very 
letters are unable to 
But in my boyhood I 
frequent demand as friendly 
amanuensis. A husband writing to his 
to her son, and sometimes 
even lovers, would call in my aid to express 


the 
every 


population was 


sweetheart 
few recelvers ol 


decipher them 
Was In quite 


wife, a widow 


on paper their wishes. These latter ex- 
periences were oltten highly amusing, 


and I was justly proud of the confidence 
shown in the youth- 
ful scribe. 

I had another 
noteworthy experi- 
ence, at the request 
ot the village curate, 
in copying the old 


and faded parish 
registers of Keg- 
worth, which = go 
back over three 


hundred years. In 


the dreamy moods 
ol those days I 
would sometimes 
look up trom my 
work, and ease my 
eves on the green 
sward where lay 
the dust ol old 
generations! <A 


vear later I copied 


matter of another 


kind. My good 
friend the = clergy- 


man was compiling 
hymn-book, 


a new 
— and I wrote out 
something like a 
thousand hymns selected from every 
available source. | cannot but feel glad 


that in these impressionable vears such a 
current was given to my youthful thought. 

Even was the 
taste lor reading implanted Ol developed 
by my tutor, Mr. Stenson. In the dinner 
hour he talked with me sympathetically 


more valuable to me 


on many themes, and his high ethical 
standard was something worth reaching. 


Hie emphasised the value of reverence, 
courtesy ; he maintained 
regard for truth: he 
and pra tisedl stateliness ol spec h. 
that insensibly 


and the grace ot 
a strict despised 
slang 


} 


Looking back, I can see 











( I t higher nature and I 
Ve mm e than words can eCXpress. 
One of the earliest contributors to my 
recent testimonial was a _ relative ol 


this man, who always mingled great 
kindness of heart with judicious firmness 


nid a ipline 
ana GISCIpiUNe. 


Lost on Market Day! 


this p 


Among the incidents of riod, | 
recall being separated trom my mother 


on a market dav in a neighbouring town, 


vhen a good-natured policeman gave 
me shelter at the ] ee Station. l was 
found by my I mother, quietly 
an itentedly dey iw a bun \like 
in the country and in the metropolis, | 
have learned t admire the Imost un- 
failing patience an Iness of members 
of the police tor It is a constant 
| leasure to see a { urly I table stop the 
trathe and escort) an oman Ol 


a nurse with her young charge, sately 
across the thoroughtare. In the 


handling of our cripples on the way 


busy 
to the 


Way stations they are extremely gentle 





is particularly the case at our big 
the ancient Guild- 
hall, when the stalwart City constables 


fulding 


Children’s Banquet in 


assist with quite fatherly care in 


ind protecti e little diners 
kvery ve thre Irish harvesters came 
to the ‘ slee py hollow ot Kegworth and 
ielghbouring msteads, and I have 
listinct remembrance of the fear I had 
est my tather should come to any harm 


haveriny’ \ 


en the proc initiated 
by these excitable and = queer talking 
the Celtic ton 


Peter Lilly. then the curate Ol Keyworth 
He is now the venerable 
vicar of Collaton, near 


Devonshire, and it sounds 


octogenarian 
Paignton in 
paradoxical 


te record that forty-seven years ago his 
health, with that of his wife, long sinc: 


Was so frail that he had to 
in the Riviera 
he made to my parents the startling offer 
to take me with 
mother were reluctant to 
me, but at length they consented. and i 


passed away 


winter Yet so it was, an 


a lew days 
have since that 


upon a new world. J] 


time travelled a good deal 


in Europe and America, but nothing blurs 
the vision of those first fresh sights 

Phat nowleds Is powel! is a 
world-wide axiom ind nothing = adds 


so qui kly and knowledge as 
minghng amongst other people. and 
Visiting strange cities or toreign lands 


Remember, the whol journey Was new 
to the young village be lirst of all 


came London the unlimited ; then followed 


the rough seas of the Channel In France 
1 heard the first time unde tive 
conditions, a strange tongue in a strange 
lat | | thie Chl 1 1s peo} ie ene 
shrined in the stones « \miue Cathy ! 
Phen ! thre nders of Paris, the 
bustle Lyons, the ol orl tir 


lett the l here Llie l ence in 
crept the fa ind Of the AIVIE 
Our chosen shelter at the then little kno 
Ment Cc i i the nidst an exte 




















Our first illustration 
shows a street in Keg- 
worth. The birthplace of 
if Sir John Kirk is the centre 
house, with the shop-front. 
Ihe second picture gives a 
pretty glimpse of the village 
of Kegworth. At the foot of 


which Sir Jobo Kirk + 
PS attended as a lad. 
\< 


f 
A \\ 


\ | this page 1s a view of the 
fine old parish church, 


~. 
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Vet 


























ry ut he lowere.| Ss tone when evenln ere spent with the Village s hool 


«i { 
“P heal by a side-wind that In WI master. and so [| continued my studies, | 
wite ha success was sub-librarian 
fully applied the the village library 
parson’s remedy to indreador skimm« 
her own children. “ every volume whi 


I visited con 
stantly from home 


to home, as. th 


ame in my way. 
It is one ot thi 
happiest things 

ny lite that m 


hearer Of appetising 
I 
, 
morsels tor the be 


ridden. thus ea 





ning a ki 

CU the 

Ld ¢ OnM1 
tii very poores 

This fa l it 

ith =the Ss 
annals of the } especially of 
has not hee il rh ind to 1 
gether unprofitabl lends have 

1 later life I have F harming letters 

» doubt that in ' ' Greatly did M 
uiding the adminis Lilly regret that ol 
tration of Old Age age and paris! 
Pensions in London | shal) tind my a duties made it impossible tor him to be 
quaintance with the “ ways and means present at the meeting in my honout 
of the poorest folk of real assistance the Ma House a tew months ag 


{ 
It is work in whch practical experience ts 
n alsolute 1 CSsil in order that al ‘ Wy) 


t} 


the legitimate claimants may be awarded 
pensions and an attempt at frand ma K 
ted 


he thwerte 


I presently accompanied Mr. Lilly to 
his new sphere at Paignton | — (i 
emained until my sixteenth vea \ 


Vext month Sir John Kirk will give reminiscences of his early years in London. 


A SONG OF SUCCESS 


| SING of triumph ard of gold, For Life still knows and takes its own 

I sing the inmost hopes of men; Strange Life, imperative and brave 
Sing, until dead souls call again And urges, ‘‘ While one soul’s to save 
Those early visions long grown cold. You and your song are never done! 
I sing by some predestined power, For all the listless, leaning world ; 
rill every heart that covets life Phat has not fought, or swooned, or died 
Awakes and cries, ‘‘Giod give me Strife, Or pressed ils youth into this tide, ; 
And give me Manhood for my Dower!’ You must sing on, with Hope unfurled.’ | 
I sing of sweet things left undone, So sing | of the Gireat Success, 
I sing of love lost by the way, The Capture of the Soul's domain, ) 
And precious small things, grave and gay, The failure that may not remain, 
Caught in this web of woven sun. rhe outward flight beyond redress. | 
The early dawn notes wildly clear, And (iod alone gives Song the breath : 
The tender treble of desire, That urges it, so great, so clear, 
fhe sun of youth’s own golden fire Var out above the fields of fear, | 
this is the undertone you hear. On to Himself through Life and Death. 
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“* You con't remember me? 








I thought I should like to come and see little Johnnie 


Yorke turned into the Rev. John Yorke, M A.’” . 220, 


What Vyvian Did 


A Complete Story 


By MABEL KING 


YORKE, the newly appointed min 
t the great mission in Warwick 
for the first time on the plat 
ked at the sea of faces that 
He had known something 

vould have to meet, and he had 
elf for his first 
lways helped him best he had 


service in the 


uctness of his own study, and 
guidance 


prayed that he might 
et Whose work he was atte mpting 


y were just the sort of faces he had 


ed to see—thin, sad, careworn faces ; 


careless, scornful, hard faces ; coarse, bloated 


sensual faces; faces which showed that 


sickness and 


disease were making ravages 
faces that 
man’s heart faint unless he 
on “ The Rock of Ages.” Then a curious 
thing happened, for John Yorke caught 
sight of a face at the end of the great hall 
that seemed to him famiuliat 


to wonder where and when he could have 


on teebl frames ; made a 


stood firmly 


and he began 


met that tall, haggard, detiant-looking man ? 
He could not give himself up to an ettort 
of memory, however, for the hymn came toan 
end, and he had to continue the simple service. 





that some heart might 





HE OUIVER 


th his words came to an form 


} 


that God might give a bless of the 


cht The men and women _ feared 
John Yorke spoke to those The 
h, and on every side he heard — than 
that told him he had “ taken ** Com 
to ‘‘come again.”” Then the w 


ing him from the end of room 
n whose face had troubled * Burton 
trange look ot tamuliarity You wer 
ll and powerful, with a hard you co! 

it yet seemed to have traces os 
refinement, walked up to — said Burt 

uid in a would-be care minist 


Phe 

r mber me? I thought it’s the 

t ! and see little John busine 
into the Kev John mir 





am a poor remnant 


x” won for proud distinction of being the man most 


emotion than he cared to show 


Burt 


the mocking smile your 
1 him, and = he A 
searchingly into the defiant hard 
» “Where have you known a 


the same hae 
way, ‘I knew you in the York 


lied the man 


vere at Renton would 
izzled Kenton He well-kno 
t l-known publi chool beer 


nt equipment tor the A 


nd ran over the nam would 
| served in the years that in 
there He checked himselt alive 
told him that the haggard had t 
turcl iged ind in t brin 
Idays he, t ! t | 
I 
1 < t know anythi conve 
| tell 
thre e busine that them 
t non ilant ar cl v1 
t ted etl lil | 














WHAT 





The next night the two men were talking 
n John’s study—Burton trying to feel at 
John Yorke prayerfully wonder- 
yw he could help this poor “ black 

when the quick sound of eager 
little feet was heard in the hall, and a moment 
later the door opened, and Vyvian, the five- 
darling who was the very joy of 


T-O1d 


life to John Yorke and his wife, came 
laughing into the room. She paused, and 
the laughter died on her lips 


“T didn’t know you had a ’’—she flushed 
itt! nd then finished her sentence 
ntleman here. Mary didn’t want 
to say ‘Good-night,’ but I told her that 
ther always let me come, and that I never 
It your sermons, ’cause | just kissed 
y quite softly and came out Don't 
] ‘ 
\ darling,”” he said, drawing the 
ld to hi nd kissing her fondly 
Mother is at the sewing-meceting, I know 
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and Mary doesn’t understand like mother 
does Now wish us ‘ Good-night,’ my girlie, 


for it is time all the little birds and flowers 
and little girls were fast asleep.” 

As he watching Philip 
Burton, and noting with inward surprise 
the effect the child had made on him. 

She was a lovely little girl, bright and 
healthy, and full of that sunshiny quality 
which is only in dearly loved and 
cherished children. She clad in a 
pretty pale blue dressing gown, her tiny 
feet were in blue felt slippers, her pretty 
and tumbled, and her 
she had come, as was her nightly 


spoke he was 


seen 
was 


curls were tossed 


face rosy ; 


custom, fresh from her bath to kiss her 
father before going to bed. 
“‘Good-night, my own darling,’ said 


John Yorke tenderly. 
Her arms were flung round his neck, and 


“God bless you.” 


she kissed him rapturously ; then she was 


She looked at Philip Burton, 


in a dilemma 








will give you a kiss,’ cried Vyvian 








1a wistful look 


then she slipped her 


tole into the pretty eyes 
hand into his and said 


in a soit, cooing voice: 
Have vou a little girl What is her 
name I’m Vyvian I'ma big girl I'm 


five.” 
No, darling Burton answered 


Philip 


gently and the minister marvelled a he 
heard him speak “T ha I little girl ; 
I have no one to love me.” 
Oh!” cried Vyvian, and her sweet 

eyes filled with the sacred tears of pity 

I’m so sorry very sorry. See, I will 
give you a ki 

Then she pre } her pure baby lips 

ainst the mar rd face, and slipped 
quietly out of the 1 

‘You must f eme, Mr. Yorke,” Philip 


faltered = not 

child, but I | 1 

I am not fit for her to | 
John Yorke was a fir 

tunities,’”’ and he never consciously missed 

them. He felt this to be 


repulse that dear 
t vou feel anery ; 


liever in “‘ oppor 


an © opportunity 


‘ Burton,” he said, ‘you misunderstand 
mic God forbid that I should have t 
tempted to hinder my little girl. Burto 
let me speak plainly to you You can 
become fit There 1 1 mighty power in 


one of the mightiest factor 


the world ; it 


for good that we ministers know of— it 
is repentance When a man repent then 


I have hope that he will ‘ come to himself 
and get tired of 


Philip Burton, how came 


‘being in the far country.’ 
you, with all your 
ifts, with all your home training, into the 
byss that you are in? Take my hand 
Philip, and let me, for the sake of Him 


Who died for us, raise you out of this 

iserable life 

Then John Yorke said softly “Let us 
pl nd the two men—the one with hi 
full, earnest, consecrated life the other 
vith his long record of wasted year nad 
of selfish pl ! knelt side by side while 
the munister prayed for forgiven nd 


Burton 


THE QUIVER 





next came Vyvian slipped her hand into his 
; I'm 
no one to love you 

lifted up her 


and ud sottly “TT will love you 
that you have 


Phen Nie 


O SOrTTY 


flower-like face 


and Philip Burton felt his whole sou] 
thrill with thankfulness as he kissed it 
Souls are won in many different ways 
It needed a long, hard journey and a fiery 


hight to win St 
slipped into his 
hi did the 
had entered into a new life 

John Yorke waited till he 
with certainty of 


vas drawing near, he 


Paul \ little child’s hand 
weet lips pressed against 
work for Philip Burton — he 


could speak 
then, when Christ- 
wrote to the old 
>was honoured through 
land, and who mourned in sorrow 
and told him 


Christmas 


him 


the death of his wayward son 


with us on 


Day.”’ he wrot ** For ve have all three 
learned t love hit C ome too; come 
and tay with us: the sweet influence 


of the dav will do the rest, and you 


rejoice over your son ‘that was lost, and 





orning, John Yorke 
toge the I 


different man In every 


friend walked away 


Burton looked a 


respect, for he was ke eping the appointment 
John had obtained for him, and was proving 
that he had good abilitic The door was 
flur open to welcome them, and Vyvian 
kissed them both in a fervour of delight 


Christmas she said 


up wit love Cor kk you ‘ 
he id 
“Cor this way for moment, Phili 
said | Yorke il led the way t 
hi t He held t loor open l 
Philip Burton I] in with that smu 
in | eC) ic ! the door 
can \r I itting thet 
n ol t vi 1 white h 
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Our Album Competition 


um has 


x Al 


Competition been a 
CSS and | take this op 
f thanking all the members of 


wi Suc 


of Loving Hearts for then 
est and helpful labour. The 
f prizes Was announced In out 
the addresses of the prize- 
show how wide an area the com- 
n covered. 
The First Prize 
First Prize—a magniticent gramo- 
h we owe to the generosity 
i Gramophone Company—was 
{ to Miss Lucie Adams, and she 
{ten to me expressing her great 
t. Her album was far and away 
t. for skill and beauty, which we 
I tl judges had no hesita- 
warding her the First Priz 
The Hospitals are Grateful 
f the competitors expressly 
that they would not be dis 
they did not receive prizes 
e chietly concerned to pre 
for the hospital patients 
ire that the ratitude already 
Vy many of the leading hos 
t albums will more thas 


sate all competitors tor the trouble 
taken in the matte! 1 have 
isure of sending albums te 


following 
Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, 
sirmingham, Bristol, Plymouth, Norwich, 


the 
Glasgow, 
Manchester, 


about 
cities 
Dublin, 


hiity hospitals in 
London 
Cardiff, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, etc. We have had 
letters from these hospitals warmly appre- 
clating the gifts. ‘*‘ Many a weary hou 
will be made happy tor our patients by 
vour splendid albums,”’ writes one hos- 
pital secretary. The albums will pass 
trom patient to patient, and I am certain 
the tender chords of memory will rever- 
berate as the eve talls on familiar scenes 


of childhood. In this way, the work of 
our competitors will give pleasure to 


thousands ot sick 


United Kingdom 


people all over the 


Points about the Albums 
It may be interesting to note a few 
points with regard to the albums which 
were sent One album was devoted 
entirely to Welsh views, another to Scotch 


to us 


cards, and another to Sussex cards. One 
album came from an old lady who said 
he had neither time nor talent to 
make it tisti though it was really a 
very creditable piece ot work \nother 

beautiiul Calitormian views, 


album had 
and the 
had made little sketches on the pages. 
One member of the League mentioned 
venty-eight years old, and every 


sender, who lives in Los Angeles, 


she was s¢ 








S tapbooks to a cottage 


advertisements ¢ 
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‘ 


pasted on both SILICS LO |) event the tapes 


ingeniously cutting through the cards. One album 
came had a pathetn interest, for the sender 

hand passed away betore out Competition con- 
clistant cluded It was forwarded by her friend. 
little ho mentioned that it was almost het 

ws a last | l act betore het illness. and It 

lhe express WISH to send it to cheer 


the sick and lonely. 


From the Far East 


One album and a very 
wee Onl Came all the Wa 
from Japan. and others we 
rrhaaede { readers of Tu 
OviveER in Australia. showing 
the widespread interest 
evoked by out €C ompetitior 
fhe covers of some ot ft 

illus ere ormamented 
fancy neecle work In man 


cases texts and hymns 1 


luminated the pages. 


A Story Album 





Conie ompetitor sent 
ill | lt S incl I 
thre ( ers OF cach pag 

ote t Nh a pleasant 
nti te il coul 

1 te { t il pat 
fortunate enough tf 
ee the b Phe Comp 
t 1 eal 4 ‘ £ 
I 
thre ‘ 1 i ‘ ‘4 
‘ ers n 
ettort ( sti I 
‘ | 11 yr 
‘ t t mother } 
the energies Ol 
rie ‘ 4 | 12 tit 
1 TO et ti t in be ¢ 
edt purpose, Its 
“ee — 
il Wi t 7 ( eu tL} : ~ 
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A Complete Story 
By BRIDGET O'BRIEN 


only a few weeks’ 


= YUGH friends of 
4 standing, they were 


sense ol the 


nevertheless tru 


comrades in every word 


Already they had 


cemented t magi 


bond of union, and their joys and sorrows 
were common j} roperty, their trust and 
satisfaction in one another perfect, and 
because their present pastime was Carricd 
on in. silence—blowing bubbles together 


unny summer day—the children 


les ct mplete 


on that 
none the 


bliss Wa 


Seated on two low stool that shady 
lawn, a basin of billowy soap-suds between 
them, a long clay in ¢ right hand 


competition 
half 


they were engaged in triendly 


as with heads thrown back and eyes 

closed in dreamy contemplation, they 
watched the airy bubbles as they wafted 
upwards one after the other, in silent 
ecstasy. Then, as one larger and brighter 
than its predece ssors followed suit, the 


silence was broken by eager exclamation— 


“Oh, how lovely !’’ 


“Oh, what a beauty !”’ 

“T see pink—blue—gold 

“T see yellow —violet—green 

‘There, it's burst!’’ came the mourn 


bubble vanished, and a 


fell on the 


ful duet, as the 
little shower of spray 
faces 

As in child! 
are for ever intermingled with possibilities 


upturned 


dreams of the present 


of the future, so into the boy’s mind stole 

a faint analogy to that larger bubble—lif 
“When I am a man,” he began refle 

tively, tlakin: up the contents of the basin 


for further use, “‘ when I am a man 
sei When I am a 
dabbling her 


} 


woman,” chimed in his 


companion small hands in 
the suds, and s} | excitedly, 


I am a woman I'll be tall, and rich 


caking quickly anc 


when 


ind beautiful. Vl have 


lovely dress« and 


and I'll 


carriage every day, and nd—I’ll marry 


drive in a 


man with millions and billions of mon 


and ever afterwar 


live happi aie 
“That is all very well for a woman 


returned he with unconscious disdain, ‘* but 
rt of t 


that won't do for me. When 


like father 
and cut otf their arms 
will 
Harley 
pipes, left 


I'm a I shall be a doctor 
and set pe« ples leg 
and everybody nearly 
and I'll have a 


They laid aside their 


Ticill 


send for me 
house in street ! 


their 


stools, and betook themselves to a bank at 
the far end of the lawn, where they lay 
dreaming dreams of delightful anticipation 


until called back to the demands of tl 


present by the clanging of the nursery 
tea-bell 
“And when you are a woman,”’ said the 


boy, pausing at the entrance to the nursery 
and speaking with an air of condescension 
““we'll still be chums, you know; and 
if you cut your head, or break your nos 


or anythin if you come to me I'll mend 
I'll remember !”’ she nodded 


the conversation dropped as 


** All 1 t 
gravely nd 
? 


they hurried in and prepared for the func- 
tion Ol nursery t 


years—-how time flies! It had 
eraceful woman 


Twenty 
transformed Norah into a 


of seven and twent i woman of m 
and position. She lived in the West E 
of London now, and hared her ho 
wit in elderly companion Phe unel 
whose ‘ fr ( 


near relative but surrounded | 
and ea | ught after by many 5 
used t 1 thi f this world 
ibusimn thie preciited the b it 
nature ind art w rever t \ e % 
fou from this fuller conception ol 
derive ippin it ire reward 

Ir mot, especially centred 
int t cr | t large child 

ital in the heart of I i t 

in hn one I t is one ¢ 

I laden wit her bright 

rd t el thy lavished 
there ‘ ‘ t little ere 
that t the f f her child 
Cuthbert ( Not that the - 








ne another at the time, the 
had need them too much for that He 
beautiful and well- 

voman that truest of all 

charms, ‘‘a heart at leisure from 
sympathise.”’ She 
dark, earnest, 


years 


her merely a 
with 
to soothe and 
him a young doctor 
rt to the 
with a face in which tenderness 
blent with the 
of one who might be trusted,” 


needs and sorrows of a 


ind strength one other 
she t ight as she moved awav 
was already making strides 


already, at the age of 


Dr. Ogilvi 
in his profession ; 
' marked by his con- 
Indeed, it 
might yet be 


thirtv, was secretly 
temporaries for greater things 

if Harley Street 
nowhere did he 


in the future But appear 


advantage, never did he grapple 
and emergencies 
dealt with the 


little 


re with the needs 
th in 


sufferings of the 


when he 


na 


sorrows and ones 
le their cause his own 

For many a day the friends of long ago 

met and passed on their way as strangers, 

Providence 

that at last 


other. 


over-ruling of 
need of a little child 
in touch with the 
stood beside a little patient’s 
battled 


was a scrlous Case 


nd it was tlh 


r. Ogilvie 


vedside me evening with a and 


inxious expression. It 
the nurses standing gravely by his side 
ild testify All that skill 


lished, and the child lay in 


could devise 
h n accom] 
fretful, semi-conscious condition. Unless 
be wooed, and rest come to the 

little frame, there was but one alter- 
ith. <All failed, the 


aning and chattering restlessly 


endeavours 
t the lady to sing to me,” she 


the lady with the flowers, 
tor turned abruptly 


lady, whoever she is—send for 


know where to find her. It is 
Stay 
yourself I 
hurriedly 


i chance nurse ! 
Per you will go 


return,” 


will 
il your and 
t I nger departed on her errand of 
e dragged by, endless it seemed 
xious doctor, yet in reality little 
had pa ed before light 


tsteps traversed the ward, and a 


n hour 


him 


voice addressed 
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move her? Thank you. Perhaps if I 
were to take her in my arms I could get 
her to rhere! there!” eagerly 
taking the little sufferer in her arms and 
seating herself in a low chair, ‘‘ here is your 
lady, then, little one, and now go to sleep.” 

She crooned a tender lullaby and cradled 
the child gently until by and by the stiff 
little fingers relaxed, the face fell into peace- 
ful lines, the eyelids dropped drowsily over 


sleep 


the tired eyes—-the child slept. 
“Everything depends on _ this’ con- 
tinuing. Can you hold her?” whispered 


the doctor 
I will, somehow or other,” came the 
‘‘Don’t think about me.”’ 
Slowly the night and still 
Norah sat on with the little girl in her 
Her face grew pale and tired, her 
and wearily, but it 
was not until the early hours of the morning 
that she relinquished her Then 
the child stirred and opened her eyes with 
an understanding The 
hand went to her pulse ; he listened to her 
breathing ; then he lifted 
her gently from Norah’s cramped arms. 
“It is all right,’’ he smiled reassuringly ; 
the child’s life is saved—with care she will 


bright response. 
wore away, 
arms. 
eyes iigure drooped 


charge. 


smile. doctor’s 


stooped and 


and now we must see to you ! 
and 


pull through 
for the tension relaxed, reaction set in, 
Norah sank back white and trembling. 

But rest refreshment soon restored 
her, and seated in a quiet room, she awaited 
the cab, for which the doctor had sent, to 
convey her home 
that Dr. Ogilvie put the question that had 
for some time hovered on his lips: 

‘*And may I know to whom we owe this 
Strange to say, though 
not yet aware 


and 


It was just as she left 


kindness ? 
often met, I am 


great 
we have 


ot your name 


* Certainly,’’ she said; ‘‘ Miss Hamilton 


is my name—Norah Hamilton,” and she 
looked at him with a slightly questioning 
smile 

“Is it possible ?”’ with a start. ‘ Then 
surely we are old friends? Have you 


altogether forgotten Cuthbert Ogilvie ? ”’ 


“Never!” she exclaimed impulsively, 


extending her hand. ‘‘ That accounts for 
it! Your voice and manner seemed 
strangely familiar. I thought we _ had 
met before! Ah, those dear early days 
in the Highlands, I shall not soon forget 


them But vou must call and see us, Dr 
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Ogilvie, for old times’ sake at least and 
milingly she claimed his promise ere she 


adrove away 
obtruded 


In the midst of his busy life it 
itselt persistently before him, that vision 
of a sweet earnest face, bent anxiously 
over a sick child, that picture of womaniy 
pity and car¢ and before many days 
were gone, Dr. Ogilvie discovered that he 
had found his ideal—in the person of th 
little friend of long ago 

The summer days sped on, and the old 
intimacy was resumed, with mutual ap- 


preciation. At an early date Dr. Ogilvie 
fulfilled his promise, and either in the 
hospital or in other social ways they con 


stantly met Norah grew unknowingly 


to look for his visits, to miss his voice and 
step when he did not come, to rely on his 
opinions and judgment ; mn short, her whole 
heart unconsciously went out to him 
That he was ‘‘a man to be trusted she 
realised more and more as time went on 

Then came day when the doctor was 
too busy to look up His triend days when 
he became distant ind the harmony of 
life somehow seemed to jar For Cuthbert 
Ogilvie came to know to what their friend 
ship was tending He was a comparatively 
poor man, with only prospects before him 
What position had he to offer a wealthy 
woman And because he could not con 
tent himself ith Norah Hamilton's 
friendship he almost withdrew trom he: 
companionship altogethe: 

* * * * * 
Norah Hamilton sat in her drawing 


room with troubled tace and tear-dimmed 
eyes Ihe bank in which all her wealth 
was entrusted d uddenly and = unex 
pectedly fail ind poverty stared het 
in the fac 

She wondered drearily what he would 
do for it livelihood be a companion or 
governess h supposed But at eight 


and-twenty such an outlook is 
after life of ease 
she felt the ir 


not Inspiring 
bove all 


life 


and luxury 


itense soneling ot 


she longed for kith and kin, to } ec the 
sense ot belonging to omcone mmeone 
with whor uuld share her VS and 
soIro\ And here her feelin com 
pletely overcame het ind burying her 
face in her inds she sobbed bitterly 

Then it that a caller nnounced 


THE QUIVER 


and turning in star 






Cuthbert Ogilvie coming towards her with 


outstretched hands, 


concern in every line 


tled dismay she saw 
and sympathy and 
of his countenance. 


** Miss Hamilton—Norah! Whatever is 
the matte! 
‘Only the ups and downs of life,’’ she 


answered with a wavering smile ; 


““ my riches 


have taken to themselves wings and flown 


and l 
inevitable.”’ 
** And what is the 1 


away am 


lo be al 
D1 
nothing left 
‘ Nothing 
Norah 
I have had the offer 


suppose Ogilvie 


rhen 
I came this m 


not 


governess 


yet resigned to the 
nevitable ? ’’ he asked. 
or companion, | 
! There is absolutely 
listen moment ! 


orning to tell you that 


one 


of a partnership in a 


flourishing practice. I intend to accept 
it on one condition only—if I take my 
wife with me. I have loved you for long 
dear ; will you share my home? It is not 


much that I can offer 


speak ] 


me 


‘So do | she ans 


but your news makes 


care so much!” 


softly *Cuth 


we red 


bert, riches have flown away, but love has 
Cone 
* * * * * 

They were seated in a railway carriage 
bound tor their honeymoon in bonnie 
Scotland, and as they compared notes ol 
happy memories, and built castles of future 
bliss together, the time sped quickly away 
The train drew up in Carstairs Junction 
and with smiling eyes she directed his 
attention to a large picture that stood forth 
artistically above the white walls and grim 

Millat Bubbles 

“Do you remember Cuthbert she 
quericd the day when as children we 
blew bubbles together, and talked of what 
we would be ji 


Ye 


he re plied 


with a proud glance at 


her sweet face, “‘ and I remember also that 
my wife was going to ‘marry a man with 
millions and billions of money, and _ live 
happy ever after Norah, I wish it were 
in my power to give them to you, dearest!” 

“Ah but they wer only bubbles,’ 
re ponded he serenely *‘ bubbles beautiful 
and bright, that have had their day But 
Cuthbert her eyes turned to his in wifely 
devotion I am perfectly happy and satis- 
fied, dear nd my greatest blessing of all 
came n when the bubblk burst 



































“*Here is your lady, then, little one, and now go to sleep’” 
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“Nerves ” 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


n more pathetic figure in ind helped Whet ( lated 
ilisation than t marty! prope of thei pla 

That nervous mal ir to dri to t ti VI 
ingly common ts generally faith heal vith 1 e or | 
Neurasthenia, hyste ind re it 


nt gencrally are 





duct of thi miplex age in which we live Pon t lant head 
Peopl \ at high = pressure ) na for leepl ( 
go the pac In an unwise attempt to best temporary 1 ! 
et twice the a yuuint of work or pleasure timulat othe ! t 
into the twenty ir hours as can re mably ivainst for the t Cl 
¢ expects have to pay Nature px Ity ( t lv 1 tio! 
n the end Irritability rry nd sleep depress l but tuate 
lessne re t rst ymiptom hey lee further t 
re Nature I we are overdoms unst 
it, that we 1 halt if we desire than I 
to est “ tii Us eXhaustioi that 1 othe! kk t t 1 
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They indicate t ced of more rest and thre t I 
leep, of ] t and simple living tn the cure ren l tthe Ca 
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fenergy lf we 


vorking 


throug! 
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of an outdoor hobby, a love of sport and 

i of all kinds are valuable factors in 
the cure 1d prevention of nerves.”’ 
Judicious exercise followed by judicious 
rest ld be your aim rhe man or 
Wol 10 rks hard espet ially requires 
proper rest and sleep. Sleep is Nature’s 


whilst we sleep that the 


product of fatigue are eliminated from 


repair and 


ccom plished Phe 


rest cul provide 


pulsory quiet, which are simply Nature’s 


recupera 
fashionable 
enforced rest and com- 


remcdlk lor overstrain 


A “Rest Cure” at Home 
The harassed brain-worker who finds him- 
self it the end of his tether 
hould try the 
"at home 
better 


from strain 
ecilect of a 
A day ora 
than any 


rwork 
moditied rest cure 
in bed is far 


dru you can buy if your “‘ nerves’”’ are 
due to overstrain and lack of rest Learn 
how to relax Cultivate a quiet mind, a 
| t of repost Overwork is not so likely 
ti LUIS nerves "’ as worry, lack of method 

eternal rush and bustlk rhe craze 
for country cottages is an indication that 


people are realising the need for regular 


periods of rest and quiet, away from the 
crowd al! the hustle of hte But many 
| ie t hi always in the noise and 
t { ity life What of them It 

they live the trenuous life they must 
itivate the quiet and restful mind It is 
ye le t ieve mental and spiritual re 
| t the turmoil of everyday lite 


lt t quict mind, and thus emerge 
t rehant from all the worry and 
1 nd disappointment of daily life 
te 


Hints for Children’s Parties 


By BLANCHE 





ST. CLAIR 


sful children’s 
often considerabk 
thre uests, and 
tactitul mat ement on the part of the 
entertain 
to everyone lor this 
younger 


o clock 








TH 
friends of the elder children of the house 
n be asked from till 10 
The old-fashioned game party 1s the most 
iitable way of entertaining small guests, and 


in order to keep things going two or three 


grown-ups’ who understand the art of 
organising games should be asked to assist 

Suppose that the little ones arrive pun 
tually at 3 o’clock in clothes which, let us 
hope, will enable them to enter thoroughly 
into all the 


spoiling their finery 


fun without running any risk of 


Tea can be served about a quarter to four, 


and this meal should be prettily arranged 


and onsist of comestibles of the home 

made order Milk and cocoa are better 
for children than tea or coffee Ihe bread 
and butter should be rolled, and sponge 
cakes made into a dozen different shapes 
and varieties with the aid of filling, jam 
and pure sugar icing Little buttered scones 


P| and the 
may take the form of a 


and buns are always appreciated 


biece de ¥ lane 


cherry cake, this being far 


than the 


more wholesome 


conventional Christmas cake 


Cherry Cake 


Phe following recipe is always a favourite : 


fake 1 lb. of butter, 6 eggs, } Ib. castor 
sugar, I lb. fine flour, 4 lb. glacé cherries 
Beat the butter to a cream, dredge in the 
flour (slightly irmed), add sugar and 
cherries, and mix all the ingredients well 


Whi k the Cees 
beat for ten 
lined 


together. 
mixture 

into a tin 
bake in a modcrate 


well, add to the 


and minutes Pour 


with buttered paper and 


oven tor 14 to 2 hours 


Not! If the cherries are cut into 
quarters and slightly floured before they 
are added to the other ingredients, they 


will not sink to the bottom of the tin and 
make the cake heavy 

When the cake is nearly cold 
the paper, turn the tin 
place the cake 


remove 
upside down and 
upon it For the 


pound ol 


icing the 
whites of 2 eg one wing sugar 
and a few arops ol flavouring 
Beat the whites to a stiff 


much better in a 


are required 
froth 
I cool larder th 
kitchen), then add 
whip until the 
Phe longer it is beaten the 


(they beat 
in in the hot 
gradually the and 
white and light 


stiffer it wall be 


Supal 


mixture 1s 


come Add the tlavourm ind af pink icing 

is preferred dd a fe dro { hineal 
Spread t king on the ice of the cake 

with abr knife Heap what remains 
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on the top of the cake, and smooth it until 
If the icing hangs on the knife, 
dip it occasionally in boiling water. Place 
and when 


it Is even 


the cake in a very cool oven, 


the icing has set decorate with cherries, et 


To Amuse the Little Ones 
after tea 
exercise 
first 
in a circle 


should not 
‘ Shopping ”’ 
hiiteen 


The first 
necessitate 


games 
violent 
minutes 
and the 
‘“*T went to the 
ind bought a box of B's.” Che 
could be Buttons,”’ and the first 
correctly into the centre 
Peopk - quiet 
Each child takes the name of a 
character in a well-known fairy tale. A 
tells a wonderful story in which 
At the mention 
of their names the players must rise (as in 


might occupy the 


The children are seated 
player in the centre says: 
draper’s 
answer 
to guess 
“Bairy Tale 


goes 
another 


game 


grown-up 
all these characters occur 


Family Coach) or pay “ forfeit.” A little 
later on ‘Hunt the Slipper,” ‘‘ Here we 
go gathering Nuts in May ** Ring-a-ring 


‘Oranges and Lemons 
may be ** Musical 


always amusing, both to play and to watch 


of Roses,”” and 


played Chairs’ 1s 


and by way of a finishing romp Sir Roger 


de Coverley introduced 


children 


may be 


The supper for young should 


consist of simple sandwiches (no party 1s 
without these) finely 
and white 
blancmanges 


mall 


sponge 


made ot 
pink 


( ompk te 


minced chicken tongue ; 


made in egg- 


Walecrs 


or chocolate 
glasses 


cups custards in 


fancy biscuits and cakes 
jelly are an attractive 
With the 


a small knife cut out from the top of each 


Oranges filled with 


wholesome swect point ol 


orange round the size of a shilling, then 
with a teaspoon remove the pulp. (This 
can be used for orange cake, jelly, fruit 
salad, et Fill the oranges with jelly 
Ome vellow SOT pink and when cold 
cut into quarters with a sharp knife and 
uwrange on a high dis! Plenty of crackers 
and a parting gift for each guest should be 
provided, 


Phe resources of the hostess are not taxed 
so strenuously to ensure the success of an 
entertainment for older children \ set 
of progressive games with one or two prizes 
upper about half past cight, and finally 

iT lance ind the evening has passed 











Tur Hoe 
too quickly The Supper table must 
be re-set, and the advantage oft 


il moulds for blancmanges, et 


t once | 1oticed nothing spoils 

pearance of a table so much as the 
I everal half-finished dishes 

st of such an entertainment need 


refreshments 


Ln large provided tine 
e-made, and the presents limited 
little chocolate and sugar animals, home 
S loll boxe of transfers, tracing 
ct Boxe covered with chintz 
or cretonne containing a_ dainty 
cerchief, hat-pin, or a few bon-bons 


excellent for prizes tor girl whilst 


ppreciate a silver pencil-case, pocket 
rs or letter case 
Sandwiches for ‘‘Grown-up” Socials 
modern hostess should be very 
1 for the introduction of competitive 
for guests nowadays  prat tically 
themselves, and the only pre- 
for a social or evening party 


alled on to make are the providing 
less costly 


wr three prizes, more Or 
to her means, and a supper 
rtance of this meal has been much 
of late years, and instead of occu- 
prominent place in the evening's 
t est re so often engrossed 
uts that they can only spare 
te in which to partake of a 
f ich 
follow 1cle ( t ry generally 
Vv prove cful at t festive 
( I Or ( cen 1 ites i 
( ire require remove 
t C] 1 drop them 
t t! ‘ 5s one to 
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we 


from the whites and place the former in a 


mortar with butter and anchovy paste. 
Thoroughly pound all together. Chop the 
whites finely and also a fair proportion 
ot capers, and add these to the mixture, 


well-buttered 
brown bread, on which spread the paste and 
roll 

Sardines, boned and pounded with vinegar 
butter, St. Ivel or 
1 chicken, turkey or ham 
other 
bread 


Hlave ready thin slices of 


then 


and any paste cheese, 
these and 
fillings may be rolled in brown 
butter lettuce, 


cress may be added, if desired. 


pounde 
many 
or white and and 
tomato, or 
A pleasing variety of the ordinary sand- 
| Take } lb 


Wwiches 18 
Cheddar hard-boiled 


made as follows: 


cheese, yolks of two 


eggs, I oz. butter, pepper and salt, and a 
saltspoonful of made mustard. Beat the 
eggs and butter until smooth, add the 
cheese (grated) and seasoning, mix well 


and spread on white bread and butter, and 


cover with a thin slice of brown. 


Delicious Hot Sandwiches 
Hot sandwiches novelty, and are 
delicious Mince cold chicken and 
a little ham, then stir into a small cupful 


are a 


some 


of boiling gravy to which a spoonful of 
curry paste has been added. Set it over 
the fire for a few minutes, then turn this 


basin and stamp rounds of thin, stale 
carefully 


into a 
bread and fry Spread a 
layer of the the 
rounds and place on the top a small piece 
butter. 
on a sheet of tin in a quick oven for a few 


them 


mixture between two of 


Put the sandwiches 


i cheese < nd 





n ites, and serve very hot on a folded 
napkin Bath Oliver biscuits may be sub- 
tituted for the crodéfons with an equally 














\ "HILE we are telling on other pages 

the interesting story of Sir John 
Kirk’s life, we are fortunate in securing 
as a contributor one who has worked for 
years with Sir John on the more patheti 


side of his many labours of love—the 
care of the young cripples. This is the 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt, a gentleman who 


was long ago known as “ The Prince of 
Children’s Preachers.”’ 

Mr. Howatt well deserves the title, not 
only from the fascinating style of his 
sermons to the little ones, but 
their quantity, for more 
children stand to his name than to that 
of any other author. One set of his 
books alone makes a compk te children’s 
sanctuary “The Churchette.” ‘ The 
Children’s Angel,”’ “ The Children’s Pew,” 
‘* The Children’s Pulpit,”’ ‘© The Children’s 
Preacher,” “ The Children’s Prayer- 
Book.” 

But it 
and-Kindm S League 
to welcome hin to these pages It 1s 
hardly too much to say that this League 
is unique. Mr. Reid Howatt has mixed 
much with the eripples \bout eight 
years ago he began to wonder what he 
ould do to help them practically. Having 

city pastorate and much literary 
besides, he felt hampered in his 

desire till the thought flashed on 
him: Why not consecrate his pen? He 
did so, and in this spirit he set to work to 
world one friend 


also for 


addresses for 


and 


founder of the Crutch- 
that we are glad 


is as the 


a large 
ork 


, 
good 


ralse vhere in the 
at least for every poor cripple in London 
\nd thus far he has sue- 
ceeded, for there are now 9,000 members 
in the League, residing in almost every 
part of thi vorld. The value of the 
friendships thus made is simply incal 


up some 


marvellously 
4+] 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


} 


culable, and it is hard to say which gets 
most benefit—the little cripples or their 
sound and healthy friends. Certain it is 
that the correspondence between them is 
of the kind which “ blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes 

The salient feature of thi 
it enlists the he Ip of the Post Othce Phe 
advantage of this will be obvious. It is 
not always possible for even the most 
friend to visit the little 
ones in their dwellings, 
is always 
with the 


impulses of the 


League ts that 


sympatheti 
maimed and lonely 
neither is it desirable; yet it 
neediul to get in 
afflicted, if the grande 
heart are to be strengthened rather than 
fail for want of exercise What thi 
Crutch-and-Kindness League asks of its 


touch somehov 


members is that each shall write 


once a month to some cripple child 
assigned to him or her for this purpose, with 
all particulars of the “case” given 
Phis, it will be seen, brings the merciful 


League within reach 


ar a post office, and it opens 


work of the 
one who 1s me 
a field of gra 


old, strong and 


lous Kindness to young and 


| 
weak, those at the ¢ 


of the earth and those neat Those 
CrOWCE cities and those dwelling in 
lonchest places 

Phe League should lake sp 
appeal to all kind-hearted people, tor 
It provides the very outiet Such Il 5 
Clesure Phere is but one tee —one shill 
to cover expenses —and a beautitu 
of membership 1 nven to every 


‘ 
details must be leit 


meanwhile, all turthet 
had by sending a 


Ras ] 
secretary Ragged 


More 
tim 


scribe 
another 
particulars may be 
stamp to Sir Jolin Kirk 
School Union Jolin 


Road, London, W. 


Street. Theobalds 














































HEROES OF THE FAITH 
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1.—Jean Fabre 


summer of the year 1702 the Pro 


[* the 


t peasants of the Cevennes, a range 
intains in the South of France, rose 
It against their king, Louis XIV 
had treated them with the greatest 
e they refused to become 
R n Catholics Thousands of their com- 
1 been tortured, and some had 
nt to death at the stake Led by 
( alier, a youth of seventeen, thes« 
ts, known as Camusards' because of 
t i s or blouses they wore, defeated 
the 1 | troops again and again, and did 
down their arms until Louis XIV. 
{1 that in future they should have 
t liberty to worship God according 
to t Protestant faith 
v not, however, kept 
\V., a great-grandson of Louis 
I\ da proclamation that all Protest 
t meeting together for worship 
t to the lleys tor lite This 
t life-long slavery did not deter 
t I ( God-loving Protestants of thx 


irom meeting trom time to time 


r and praise, and towards the end 
r 1755 word was passed from 
| 4 I int that on New Year's 
V) ould be held in a certain 
\ t bourhood of Nimes 
this meeti ent also to 
t testant residing in Nimes, and 
oO secretly lett the town on 
Day to attend the service was 
young and prosperous silk 
t \ nvil har was his 
+} ] ] 


MMoOuU 1 eventy-cl t years 


very. teebl had insisted on 
t at the theru 
‘ for the meetin was a 
Ly tcep ky moun 
et t hon narrow 
I there Jean and his 
con y ol wo Ippel 
t t ect with 
t dle nished when 
t tat n the hill 
t ( l ec ot danger 
I (il T¢ ( in ! The \ 
I in the | 
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by climbing the steep mountain-side, and 
Jean Fabre, being young and agile, was 
soon in a place of safety ; but just as he 
reached it he was filled with horror and 
remorse, for in the excitement he had 


forgotten his father. 


Looking down from the ledge on which 
he had found refuge, Jean saw his father 
being led away by the soldiers. Hurriedly 
mountain-side, Jean ran to 
the soldiers and implored them to release 


descending the 


his father and take him prisoner in his place, 


but the sergeant refused. Almost franti 
with grief, Jean rushed at the _ soldiers 
and flinging them aside rescued his father 
from their midst. Then standing in front of 


him he again pleaded that he might take 


his father’s place as prisoner 


Jean’s strength surprised the sergeant, 
and knowing that having so powerful aman 
as prisoner would bring him more credit 
than the capture of an aged, feeble man, 


he agreed to Jean’s proposal. Strongly 


guarded, Jean was marched off to prison, 
while his father, whohad protested against the 


exchange, made his way home in great grief 


Alone in his prison cell, Jean Fabre 
thought sorrowfully of Marie, the young 
lady to whom he was to be married in the 
course of a few weeks Now there was 
no hope of his ever seeing her again, for 


only by becoming a Roman Catholic could 


he escape being sent to life-long captivity 
at the galleys to him in his 
cell and urged him to take this step, but 
he told the tempters that not for all the 
happiness world could would he 
Protestant faith 


Priests came 


this give 


renounce the 


After few days in the prison at Nimes, 
Jean w taken to Montpellier to be tried, 
nd on telling the judges that nothing 
ever would induce him to cease to be a 
Protestant he was pronounced an “ in- 
corrigible hereti and condemned to the 
galleys for lite 

Witl is hair cropped, and wearing the 

dress of a convict, he was taken, a few days 
later, into the prison yard, where some 


} } 


thirty nvicts, chained together and closely 


lal soldiers, stood in couples ready 
to march to the 


galleys at Toulon. 


With feelings of disgust Jean saw that 
the men who were to be his companions 
on the road were criminals of the most 
degraded typ He saw too that he 

convicts was a Protestant 





- 
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Protestant convicts were compelled to wear 
red jackets to show they were heret 
and he was the only prisoner thus attired 

Without delay an iron collar was placed 
around Jean's neck, and the chain attached 
to it was made secure to the iron collar 
worn by the most repulsive-looking convict 
present. A long chain was then passed 
between the two rows of heads, joining 
each pair of convicts to the pair imm« 
diately behind. In this way the whole of 
the convicts were joined together, making 
escape impossible. 

Soon tlie order to start was given, and 
the heavily fettered convicts moved for 
ward, guarded by cavalry. Jean Fabre 
was strong and healthy, and the weight of 
the iron collar and chains did not fatigue 
him greatly, but when they had marched 
a few miles he became parched with thirst 
Whenever his fellow prisoners were thirsty 
they implored the cottagers who tood 
at their doors to see them pass to bring 
them water to drink, and never did they re- 


fuse. But though the people gave wate 
willingly to Jean’s companions, not a drop 
would they give to him. His red coat 
showed him to be a Protestant, and they 


feared that if they gave him water the 


priests might denounce them as heretk 

Sad at heart, Jean pl dided on until 
Toulon was reached. On arriving there, a 
priest, knowing the hardships Jean had en 
dured on the journey, urged him to escaj 
further sufiering by renouncing his religion 
and becoming a Roman Catholic, but lhe 
soon saw the attempt was usck 

Jean was then unchained and taken 
aboard a galley, a long, flat, single-dec! 
boat, where rows of convicts sat chained 
together at their oars All the convicts 
were in a filthy condition, and the one next 
to whom Jean Was placed was a degraded 
creature who boasted of the many crimes 
he had committed Not even for a minute 
could Jean escape the company of this 
hardened criminal, for at night the convict 
slept, chained together, on the seats where 
throughout the day they sat and rowed 

SIX years passed and Jean w till a 
convict Many times had the priest who 
isited the galleys urged him to obtain 


\ 
his liberty by becoming a Roman Catholi 

but even in his most dejected moment 
] 


i was abl to resist the temptation 


home [wo vears afte coming to the 
gallevs he was told of the peaceful death 
of his aged father, and from time to time 
he heard that Marie was still praying and 
hoping for his return to freedom. 

Ihen one day came sad news. Marie's 
father had been stricken with paralysis, 
and was no longer able to support himself 
and his daughtet A rich man was eager 
to marry Maric, and her father implored 
her to wed him to save them from poverty 
On hearing this, Jean sent a message to 
Marie, telling her that, as there was no hope 
of his ever being set free, he released her 
from her promise to marry him 

A few weeks later Jean was told that the 
dav tor Marie’ 
but before that day arrived he received news 
that Marie had broken off her engagement 


wedding had been fixed, 


declaring that she would never marry any 
man but Jean; and to those who said he 
would never be able to marry her she replied 
that in that case she would die unmarried 

When Marie made this resolve she knew 
nothing of a strong ettort that was being 
made to bring about Jecan’s release It 
was started by two French military officers 
who had heard of Jean's devotion in giving 


up his liberty to save his father from the 


galleys They ought out the sergeant 
to whom Jean had surrendered himself 
and hearing from him that the story was 


true in every respect they repeated it 
wherever they went, with the result that 
Jean Pabre heroism = was belore long 
well known in social cirel \ play with 


scent from the mountain and_ surrendet 


to the oldiers ind afterwards showing 
him as a convict at the gallevs—increased 
thre ympathy for the brave young Pro- 
testant, and soon the demand for his release 
wa o Widespread that the Government, in 
pite of the protests of the priests, granted 
him free pardon 

We can easily imagine Jean's joy and 
his gratitude to God when, after six years 
of iffermn nd degradation, his chains 
were removed, and he was told that he was 
a free man \tter { weeks of complet 
rest le rried to Mart ind until 
deat irt t \ yeal later 
they | eventful lives. Thoug! 
the » att t to neeal that thes 
cr Protest it { cre ( r ag 
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**Gold of Parvaim’ 


BY THE REV. A. AVERELL RAMSEY 
| CANNOT tell you exactly where Par- 
vaim is The place is not named on 
of our maps The word means 
Laster1 sO We may safely conclude 


Li 


R TH 
t ld Parv i ld from. the 
\ the Hebrews some of the old 
! to say that gold from that 
the est and best in the whok 
te f be yellow t as a 
| of a blood-red 
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s| he re are 


valuable 


gold Aus- 


mines in 


tralia, Alaska, California, Japan, the Trans- 
vaal, and many other places. In the British 
Isles gold has been found in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland Iwo hun- 


dred years ago large quantities were brought 


from (Guinea on the west coast of Africa, 
and this gold was so pure that, when made 
into money, a coin of 
the same size as a 


was called ‘“‘a 
and counted of 
equal value with twenty- 


sovereign 


guinea,” 


one shillings. 

Very early in the Bible 
we read that outside the 
Garden of Eden there 
was “‘the land of Havi- 
lah, where there is gold; 
and the gold of that land 
is good” (Genesis il. 
i; 225. the 
Scriptures make mention 
of “fine gold,” ‘* pure 
gold,” ‘‘ the best gold,”’ 
In the 
service of God excellence 
is to be the rule. Every- 
thing devoted to Him is 


Elsewhere 


‘ perfect gold.” 


to be good, fine, pure, 
the best, periect 
In building and fur- 


nishing the temple of 
the Lord, King Solomon 
was most careful as to 
the quality of the 


materials used. 
The foundation of the 


house was laid” with 

wrought stones.’’ The 
walls were built cf “ great 
stones and costly rhe 


timber was the best that 
could vield 
fine-grained olive, goodly 


Lebanon 


fir, fragrant incorruptible 


cedat rhe metals were 

solid and pure, wholly 

free from alloy. There was no_ stuccoed 

masonry. no veneered wood, no lacquered 

brass fhe silver bowls were silver. The 
olden candlestick was gold 

No one can read carefully through the 

third and fourth chapters of the Second 

Rook of the Chronicles without remarking 

on t jualitv, as well as the quantity, ol 





ld used in the erection and adornment of 
h vil 


Th p h that was before the house 
he overlaid th pure gold * The greatet 
ouse he cieled with fir tree, which he over- 
laid with tine gold “He garnished the 
house with precious stones lor beauty and 
the gold was gold of Parvaim.’ Moreovei 


‘Solomon made all the vessels that were 
in the house of (;od, the golden altar also 


and the tables whereon was the shewbread ; 


end the candlesticks with their lamps ; 


and the flowers, and tlh lamps and the 


tongs, of gold, and that perfect gold ; and 


the snutter and the basons, and the 


poon and the firepans, of pure gold ”’ 
Chronicles il. 4-0; Iv. 19g 
All this seri to impress on our minds 


and hearts that everything we do for God 
and everything we give to Him should be 
the very best we have or can find Phe 
J ws offered to Him “ all the best of the oil 
and all the best of the vintage, and of the 
orn the firstfruits,”’ “the finest of the 
wheat,”’ “the fatted calf “a lamb with 
out blemish choice silver,”’ and ‘ gold 
of Parvaim 


And from you and me God expects ** the 


t the cream of our love, the flower of 
our time, the fulness of our life all we are 
and all we have Shall we try to put Him 
off with less Shall we bring to Him nothing 
better than a divided heart,”’ stray 


moments of our time, a few occasional 
thoughts, hasty snatches of praise, drowsy 
fragments of prayer, and the odd penc 
that remain over after we have spent the 
bulk of our money on ourselves ? 

Some of the Jews were mcan cnough to 
ct thus When a sacrifice was demanded 
of them, they looked through their flocks 
and herds for the feeblest and the worst 
If they had a blind ox, or a lame lamb, or 
i sick pigeon, they made it their offering 
How contemptible it was! What an in 
ult! Listen to the rebuke of their con 
duct by the Most High: “* Ye brought that 


hich w t and the lame nd the sick ; 
1! vi t an ofteru should I a 
cept tl ( r hand it the Lord 


\ missionary from Madagascar told me of 
a Malagasy tribe who. at ippomnted Limes 
worship their ancestors, and are not very 
gonerous in the crifices they make Usually 


ul cooked for the occasion 
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But, instead of offering the whole fowl pon 
the altar, they keep for themsclves all the 
tit-bits They eat the tender parts of thi 
breast, the wings, the merry-thought ; and 
the spirits of their ancestors get only the 
scrageyv head and scaly feet of the bird. 


Another missionary sent home the story 


of South Sea Islanders who have a god 
named liiro He is said to be “the god of 
thieves’; and whenever evil men = and 
women wish to steal they pray to Hiro and 
ask his aid It is very foolish and wicked 
but in their heathen blindness they do not 
know any better. 

When successful in thieving they always 
make a present to their idol. If they have 
stolen a pig and roasted it they make a 
great feast; and after cating as much as 
they can they take a little bit of the pigs 
tail, or one of his toes, and fling it before 
the shrine of the idol iving, ‘‘ Here, Hiro; 
good Hiro, this is for you 

Ours is “the living God"; He will not 
be so served. ‘I am a great King, saith 
the Lord of Hosts."". None of us may pre 
sume to put Him off with scraps of piety 
fragments of obedience, dregs of devotion 
With our whol ul ane 
render unto God the things that are God's 
and begin by giving our own selves to the 
Lord As did a dear child who, at the close 


of a prayer meeting, flung her arms around 


| 


trength we must 





her teachet neck, and with beaming tace 
and joyful tears whispered I have given 
my heart to Jesus, every bit of it his 
done everything else will be gratefully 
given and gladly used for Him 

In a mission school a visitor wrote on the 
blackboard See that Jesus gets it all 
Afterwards one of the holars, a very poor 

hild, lay ck and dying She asked for a 
little bag which held a few copper coms 
just four shillings in halfpenmes and pennies 

and, turning to her grandmother, the 
child uid Grannie, it all my own; | 
saved it for the mi i und lded wit 

ful Lit 
( 

Pal t vord thre tto ot ul 
life t N Yo In thankfuln in 
lo \ r ¢ { Jesu Lhe | 
ill that ] ie ; ow ns 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


ANUARY 3rd THE ASCENSION OF 
OUR LORD 
I—14 

I I (1) The evidence cf 
t re tion as seer His sojourn 
earth, 2) The promise of 
G 3) The prediction of the 
i rl d's coming again 

i f { the iples 
rT fact that Christ triumphed over 
| 1 the grave is_ proof. that 
lost its power over the believer 
{ (1¢ t i wom 1 said hi Phe 
t | is it vstery If only 
Cl | k to tell us 
t it But it see a great 
try t si ; f lite goes 
(1 passed through 
t experience ind has com 
ot it answered het pastor 
1] : ( John wrote it 
mniort : Fear not: I am 
t nd was dead, and, behold 


once in 
xity and troubl and 
] 


words 


sonic 
ovel 
words were 
live ' ble 
then e than anything else to 

consciousness thie 
present 


iiving Helper 
I (one 


emory ot 


\RY 10th. THE DESCENT OF 
HOLY SPIRIT IN JERUSALEM 


THE 


i 1) Th inimity of the 
t re ne place. (2) 
manitested lt 3) The 
) 1) Pet ) speech 
{ salvat 
1 f working, and Flis 
t ‘ to ll in the same 
t Hol by it \ riie 
( 1 intiesta 
t e \ on the 
| t< t | ( rite! \ 
cable ver meetin 
t n part t As the 
t | \ ld tat r began 





and 
one aiter another followed his example, till 


and more Then he began to laugh, 
all in the room were stand- 
ing up, some laughing and others crying 
It wa extraordinary spectack Phe 
Spirit of God had come down on that meet 
ing, and the visitation brought with it much 
blessing 


in a short time 


5S an 


A Free Salvation 
Peter made it perfectly plain that every 


one who earnestly called on the Lord would 
find salvation In these davs we find many 
new schemes, but salvation is only granted 
on the old terms. Mr. Spurgeon was ones 
visited by a big, burly Irishman who had 
been listening to his sermon, but, being a 


could not understand 
int by a full and free salvation 
The famous preacher did his best to point 
out the way of salvation, but the Irishman 
could not understand until this illustra 
used * Pat said Mr. Spurgeon 
you had committed a crime, and 
sentenced to a long term of imprison 
ment, and I were to go to the Queen and 
get her to set you free, and I went to prison 
and suffered in your stead.” Sure,” 


itholi he 
what was m« 


Roman ¢ 


tion was 


suppose 


said 


the Irishman, “ that would be very kind o 
you.’ ** Yes,”’ said Mr. Spurgeon, “ and in 
the same wav Jesus suffered for vour sins on 
the cros Corinthians xv. 3, 4.) Then 
Mr. Spurgeon prayed with the man, and 
{ter much soul struggle he admitted his 


condition as a sinner, and accepted the Lord 

Jesus his Saviour 

JANUARY 17th BEGINNING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


i. 22—47 
POINTS TO EMPHASISE, 1) Peter's testimony t 
the saving power of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 2) How conviction of sin was pr 
luce 3) The great ingathering of souls, 


Characteristics of the early Christians 

In the early days of the Christian Church 

of Jesus Christ practised what 
; 


they mad 


they believed and in this way 

‘ | | impression on. thos¢ who watched 

them. Dr. Luering, of the Methodist Mis 
I l went among the head-huntn 

Dvyak nd preached to them When atte 

ome time | recalled to Singapore, th 

hief asked him to send a man in his plac« 


really 
have 


1) Luering replied: ‘‘ You do 
1 


not 
you 














240 


not followed y teachings 

ome Christians, you and 

Phe chieftain now 

no Christian should ever 

“Sir, we have heard your } 
Wise men we ave watcl« 


1 now see that both agree 


ing and your living 





to become Christians You have 
many good th you hav 
mouths water, and now you 


food and leave us to ourselves 
send us a missionary ‘ 


A Promise Fulfilled 


It seemed an impossible tas 
ful of men to make any 
vast world that did not 
but they 
the powe! ot the 
{nd thus all 
early Church we read ot one 
another When 
India about forty vears ago, a 
pean said to him, ** You 


know 


through the 


to make a Christian out « 
these Hu 
handful of missionaries 

two million native 
India, and among them ma 
public and men 
sible’? has come to pass, not 


but by the 


as to convert 
are over 


business 


powc! ot numbers 


JANUARY 24th PHI 
HEALED 


Points To | HASISE, (1) Wh th 

expecte (2) What her 

( t epe tance 
Tiki pres > always excite 
and where there is need there 1 
someone ready to minister to it 
APO a toke1 a large Oceall ill 
il with appendicitis, and the ! 
in eXamunatio decided that 
in imme te operation could 
man's Ife fhe vessel was pl 
way throu evere storm, bi 
tain at once gave orders for tl 
be stopped, and dozens of gallor 
thrown erboard in order to pr 


heavy se 
every clilort 





believed in their m 


Master Whon 


Bishop Thol 


Have 


youl 


Cu 
] 


your 


so that we are willing 


youl 
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you be 


pn ople 
pronounced a truth which 
forget 


aA VINE 


hing, and 


living 


prea h 


told us 


made oul 


withdraw the 


Will vou not 


k fo 


WMpression on the 


Jesus Christ 


Ission and i 


t} 


lt 


ney erved 
ot the 

I ph alte! 
went to 

n kuro 
ell try 

e pillar 
ith you 
\ there 
tian ' 
Mninent 


Spirit of God 


LAME 


MAN 


| t 

‘ thre 

I its 
thre 

Line lo 

{ oil ers 
tit 


steady, the 
on the operation below 
proved entirely 


made to keep the ship 


surgeon 
Was carrying which 


successful 


How to Win Others 
Peter could Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour because ot his own acquaintance with 
Him \ Christian 
a poo! inful girl, who had 
from (sod, to come to Christ 


recommend 
lady was pleading with 
wandered fat 
tor pardon and 


peace Suddenly the girl turned to het 
And bave you been to Hin she asked 
Vi ndecd | have vas the re ply And 
has He given you rest ‘* He has—oh 


my Saviour and 


my rience Phen take me with you to 
Hlis murmured the ir] ‘It would be 
easier to go with one who had been before 
It 1 ly as we kno esus Christ for our 
selye that we can with any success recom- 
mend Hi to other 


rRIAL O! 
JOHN 


PHI PETER 


AND 


JANUARY 3st 


! 31 
I I | ! I ] progress of 
( >) The boldne t Peter and | 
3 lhe te I I ! the in wh hac. bee 
t 
| Viigo W hie le | ah I it 
ne to the power of the Gospel that Pet 
nad | oldly declares dl hen the 
ce ke it 1 \ ull notl 
It t e to Thi en and 
ce I ( t< t 
! t thr = regem 1 
! co Gospel Ane ye 
t \ t It Loar t 
| thre 1 t\ t t t ous 
1 lol 1 0 Wat 
street | ‘ York t 
| [ 3 1 \ ISs¢ 
{ | st ft mw t Lord 
; ‘ ‘ t low 
est 1 Hadley 1 t ol 
tel { | ( ( ndreds of 
the 1 » listened to it he told it 
t after t { v ve ere led to 
‘ { the S Wi ld neve! 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Traveliers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


CAUTION. 


Prepared only by J. C. 
WORKS, 


ENO, Ltd., 
London, S.E. 


*‘PRUIT SALT’ 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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NEW YEAR CIFTS 


are much needed by 


A THE ORPHAN 
- WORKING 








Home SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA 
and ORPHANAGE 
——— (Founded 1758), 
Education Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
H.M. THE KING. 
for H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


15ist YEAR. 


Supported by Voluntary 


Contributions. 
Fatherless ».° 
SERRE a RR 


7 





i 
[EEE Princes Street, E.€ 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary 
Offices 


73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 











C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lin, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 








SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse : 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 


The “IDEAL HOME” Games 


of Whist and Bridge can be played by Two Persons with 
WRIGHTSON’S BRIDGE STAND. 
(Patent N ; 
Ke t Inte tute 


SAVES TIME 

AND TROUBLE 
over any other 
contrivance 


Patronised by 
er Grace 
the _ hess of 

Ab 





Are hde acon 
Samuel 
Australia, & 





26 ty I ed Wood, Be 1 t Oak 


t 86. 
\ t 6d. \ x th f rect f Me . 


I LON W t first ealer 
Cc. Wrightson, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 
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PASTE. 














OUTSIDE 
O waarrene fr block band labels from tins, from above, sent 
Soho Square, London, W., will entitle you to a copy of this be: vutiful 
picture in colours, by Maurice Randall. Companion presentation plate, entitled 
Her Eyes,” will be sent if preferred. Bb th pictures are free from any 
HE ulvertisement, and are sent post free to any address 
Y sworing advertisements will readers kindly mention THE QUIVER 
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YOR the benefit of new readers of THE 
| OUIVER a few details respecting the 
League of Loving Hearts may be ol 
interest. This League was founded in 
order to meet the case of many people 
who find it impossible to subscribe to 
several philanthropi but who 
are yet anxious to help them. <Accord- 
ingly, the Editor of THE QUIVER thought 
that a League, to which members should 
subscribe not than One Shilling as 
entrance fee, would be the means of 
helping ten well-known Societies, between 
which all the funds of the League are 
equally divided. 

The names of the ten Societies which 
Members of the League of Loving Hearts 
help are given below, and they will be seen 
to cover a wide variety ot philanthropic 
effort. Already a f money 


societies, 


less 


large sum of 
has been divided between these Societies, 
and 3,000 readers of THE QUIVER 
have joined the League. 


Over 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, St y ( 


PHeE OurEN’S HOSPITAL 


Lonpon City Mission, 2, Bridewe 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 72, Cl 
ENGLAND SOCIFTY 


i Wk. 


CHURCH OF 


a y tre 


BRITISH HlomMF 


>-S°S 


“_ 


THE QUIVER 


RAGGED ScHoo. Union, 322, Jo Str 
Cuurcn ARMY, <<, Lryanston St 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), 1 
Miss AGNES WesToN’sS Work, Koya 


FOR 


AND HospiTAL FOR 


The League of Loving Hearts 


It is earnestly desired that many more 
should become Members ol the League. 
No hmit is placed to the sum which any 
member may contribute. All you have 
to do ts to fill in the coupon below and 
send a sum of not less than One Shilling, 
but as much more as you like, to the Editor. 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage. London. 
E.C. A Certificate of Membership will be 
forwarded at once. 

The subs« riptions of old Members of 
the League for the New Year are now due, 


and the Editor will be very pleased to 
receive them. 
Members of the League have lately 


taken part in an excellent competition fot 
with albums, and 
been dis- 


providing hospitals 
some hundreds of albums have 
tributed among the leading hospitals of 
the land. Other methods ot helping our 
Societies are in prospect, and it 1s earnestly 
hoped that thousands of readers of THE 


QUIVER will join the League at once. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 


ay, | 
| i Road, W.C, 
W. 
V ‘ EK ¢ 
Sailors’ Kest, | 
FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Kethnal Green, FE, 
i Om | 
ke. 
PROVIDING HOMES FOR WaAItFS AND STRAYS, 
INCURABLI >, « ipside, B.A 


aSSeeCE 





COUPON. 





The League of Loving Hearts. 
Go the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Séilling. 


doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
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’ Improves an Apple Pie. 
2. 





on * SO 
a - a\ at hae wy 3 —_— 
s " gt: “ed fr 4 Sing a Song of Sixpence, A Dainty Dish of Custard 
or “ee 2° ne A pocket full of Rye, 
& , rey an a fs . — 
4 o> ; .* } Tis "an = —<. 
A ca ——— 


There are two things always in season: STEWED APPLES —the most 
wholesome of fruits—and BIRD’S CUSTARD. Together they make an ideal 


dish, rich and healthful,—good for the young—good for everybody. 
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20,000 Real Odourless 
Oriental Wadded Quilts. 


THE 
LOT ae js 
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Ps ‘ Purihed 
5/- each, or 7-— ~ 9/6. 


Car i 


FREE with QUILT—SUPERB 
DOWN PILLOW. 





FREE PRESENTATION. 


week wit 
it beautitu 


1/- FREE Carpathian 
Silver Trays. 





THE QUIVER 
PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 


This Phenomenal Offer is made to 


large enough 























the Rea a of The Quiver, 1/1/1900. 
will forward, direct from our Looms 
PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 
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\ ull requiremen 
to cover any ordinary- sized room. 
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FREE RUG, | 
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s received, 
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_GIVEN Away ! 
, all ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWA\ 


t wes 


k r we will send TWO 
TWO RUGS for 20/8. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
! Road, ( e, 1 
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READ TESTIMONIALS. 


1,000 MACHINE 
CARPET SWEEPERS 


FOR SALE, 7s. 6d. each 


(Carriage, 6d. extra). 


east ENGLISH (MANUFACTURE. 


hin wt rahi in we 


Regd.) 


Packed complete, 
7s. 6d 
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Quilts 


Linoleums, Blankets, Cu" 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, He arthrugs 
Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, 


tains, &c., ost Free if, when writing, you mention : 
CA | R PAR ) 
i t t 7 
ir We rely upon spontaneous Repeat Orders from our Clients for "4 
K it maintenance of our Trade Established above a Quarter of # Cente 
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Telegr I IPSE, LEEDS.” N »hone, 948. N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and p ~d free, and s hipped at lowest ai 
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HOW TO SECURE 
Permanent Protection against the Dangers of Fire 





old adage tells us that prevention is 
than cure, and though one may 

t be able to prevent a fire from breaking 
it 1S possible to save much loss of 
erty and possibly of life by 
the forethought to guard against 
contingency, and be prepared to nip 
itbreak in the bud before it assumes 
proportions. Even in towns, but 
more in isolated country districts, 
valuable time is lost while sending 
brigade, and meanwhile tli 
ssumes alarming proportions. This 
ld be avoided by having an effective 
ruisher at hand. Practically every- 
nowadays has his premises insured, 


also 


toy 
( 1IT¢ 


does everyone take the equally 
ry precaution of having ready 
means of coping with a fire when 


st discovered 2? Yet one thing is 


essential with the other, and if 

generally recognised by 

iblic there would be fewer 
tions than there are. 

question of first-aid fire appliances 

utmost importance, and it Is 

as essential that the ordinary house- 


were 


SCTIOUS 


who pays a very moderate rent 
be as efficiently protected as the 
man in his country mansion—in 
is whole question of first aid 
be more vividly brought to the 
edge of everyone, and should re- 
serious attention without further 
s the outlay is so very trifling 
comes within the reach of all. 
during the last century has 
us many effectual methods of 
life, but we venture to assert 


will have a more far-reaching 


than the dry powder process of 


ng with outbreaks of fire, for, by 
rocess, it Is possible tO extin- 
t most serious outbreaks with- 


danger to the operator, and the 


dis so simple that it can be applied 
nexperienced 


person Or even a 


In answering 


advertisements will 3 





It is worthy of note that very many ot 
the heads of our large public schools and 
colleges have taken this question of fire 
prevention seriously in hand, but unfor- 
tunately there are still a large number of 
private throughout the United 
Kingdom who have neglected this all- 
important matter—although this is just 
as essential as the question of hygiene 
and sanitation. It would be advisable 
for parents, when sending their sons and 
daughters to these establishments, to 
make a point of inquiring if the particular 
school in question is efficiently protected 
against fire. 

[t would also appear that this question 
not been sufficiently considered by 
steamship companies, hotels, hospitals, 
etc. > 
life 


seeing 


S( hools 


} 


bheld 


as, should a fire occur, the loss of 
must be very great. The fact of 
a proper fire equipment at once 
gives a fecling ol set urity. 


rhe annual fire waste throughout the 
country in buildings of ordinary hazard 
is very great, and is responsible for the 


heavy cost of insurance. Much 
of this lamentable destruction of property 
could be avoided if simple, and in many 
cases Inexpensive, precautions were taken 
spread of fire by the adoption 
of first-aid appliances. 

Some fire insurance companies are 
beginning to realise the fact that 
first-aid appliances, such as ** Kyl-Fyre,” 
re most essential in every building, and 
In consequence well known fire 
offices are prepared to allow a substantial 
rebate to any of their insurers who are 
protected with this Extinguisher, and 
any reader interested in this question of 
rebate should apply for further informa- 


pres nt 


wainst the 


how 


several 


tion to Messrs. Kyl-Fyre, Ltd., East- 
bourne. 

One continually reads of motor-cars, 
motor launches, etc., taking fire, and in 
many cases a serious loss occurs. This 


could all bé 
protec ted. 


iwoided if they were properly 


; 
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in recent paper there was an account 
of motor-car being totally destroyed 
by fire on Beachy Head, this being the 
ond within three months in_ that 


ighbourhoeod. Had the owners taken 
recaution of having at least one 


xtinguisher on the cat 


thr | 
‘Kyl-Fyre” E 
they would undoubtedly have been saved 
great loss, but 
of until i} outbreak occurs. 


thought actua 


“KYL-FYRE” numbers among 


His G1 ice the Duk« ot Norfolk. 


His ( race vik Duke of Devonshire. 
His Grace the Duke of Westminste 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


The Marquis of Abergavenny. 


The openers Camden. 


The Earl of F Kilmore 

pod Ive; ig 

¥ rd Cranbro k. 

Lord Elibank 

Li a Ampthill. 

Le rd Frederi k FitzR iy, ac. 
Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. 


National Gas Engine Co., Ashton. 
Sir Jas. Farmer & Sons 
Manchester. 


Thornycrott & Co., Lt » Chiswick. 


THE OQUIVFR 


this never appears to be 


Adelphi Iron Works, 


It is no use after the event, but 
the numerous testimonials conclusively 
prove that the people who have been wise 
enough to carry this Extinguisher have 
every to congratulate themselves, 
and the readers of this article, after having 
the dangers of fire portrayed, will doubtless 
avail themselves of the means of securing 
absolute protection against any outbreak 
ot tire. 


being wise 


cause 


its many clients the following: 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Electricity Supply Co,, 


Ltd. 

Hulse & Co,, Ordsall Works, Salford. 

Cook, Son, & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. : 


Rylands & Son, Liverpool. 


Waterlow XN Son, Ltd., London 
Fuller’s, Ltd., Hammersmith. 
J. S. Fry & Sons, Bristol. 


Dyers’ Association, Ltd., 


The Bradford 
Bradford. 

The Allan Line S.S. Co., 

cd Mills, F 


and several hund: actories, &¢ 


And has also recently supplied the Stock 
Exchang General Post Othce, Messrs 
N. M. Roth child & Son, Union | Jack Cl Club, &c 





THE... 


KYL- FYRE,! FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 





SOLID BRASS 

EXTINGUISHER 

for Motor Cars 
Price 10 6. 


EXTINGUISHERS 
for 
Private Houses, 
Farm Buildings, 
Stables, &c. 
Price 5/- each. 
sje 
Over 


ONE MILLION 
Sold. 














For Full Particulars, 





+ apply to the 


Testimonials, & 


Sole scr and Manufacturers, KYL-FYRE, Ltd.. EASTBOURNE. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ADPVICE and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 





for GIRLS or BOWS, at home and abroad, ar 1s to 
T all exan 3, is supplied free of charge by the 
s Asso I Manager, R. J. Beevor, M-A 
ven Stre Strat 
BLACKHEATH 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE 
FACING THE HEATH. 
School for Boys. 

I A M.A., B.S 

















the exercise of a little thoughtfulness in 
the selection of presents for one’s friends 
the New Year is always profitable. It is 


not always the expensive gift that is the most 
appreciated Rather is it the gift which 
proves to the recipient that a careful study of 
one’s taste and need has been made. It is 
just that thoughttulness and consideration 
which counts for so much, and adds infinite 
value to the Olt. Few articies Convey so 
much expression feeling in themselves as 


Pen The perfection to which 
the well-known “Swan” has been brought 
makes a gift of one the cherished possession 

a lifetime. It is at once a perpetual re- 
minder of the giver and a continual source 
tion to the every 
ller will show you a selection 

halt-a-guine upwards. 
mounted in silver or gold 
in be engraved as desired, and 
every sort of handwriting can be suited. 
New Catalogue just issued by Mabie, 
odd & Co.,79 & 80, High Holborn, London. 
W.C., is sent post 


anyone wl 


ol quiet satista 
stationer OF jew 
of “Swans’ fi 


Chey can De | id 


OWnler, 


or in jewels, 


free on application, and 
not find in it something to 
be hard to plea e. 


P< 


satisfy will indeed 
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gre who has seen one of the beauti- 
4 ful electro-plate or copper entrée dishes 
that the writer was recently shown in Messrs, 
Benson’s showrooms naturally desires to 
possess one. These beautiful dishes are made 
of stout metal, plated outside, and finished 
inside with hard white enamel, which resists 
scratching by knives, is not blackened by eggs, 
and does not chill gravy, thus combining the 





beauty of silverware with the ments ot 


china. These dishes, which only cost from 
£1 upwards, are perhaps the most economical, 
lasting, and pleasing New Year gift anyone 
can find in a day’s tour round tow! 


Our readers should make a point of calling 
in at 62, New Bond wreet, 5 nd seeing them, 
or of writing for further particulars, order 


t 
I 
t 
t 


by post receiving prompt attention 
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THI list of 


ceived up to 


following is a 
and including 
1908. Subscriptions received after this date 


will be acknowledged next month. 


Barnardo’s ftom bradford, 28... 
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& Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
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WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, RA, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
stamps are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d 
; or if called for, no charge will be 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W 
duce our Catalogue of E-ngravings, etc, 


ac epted 


Address, The Secretary, fine Art 
solely to intro- 


made 
This liberal offer is 


made 


N.B, 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING, 


DICTIONARY OF Edited by 
WALTr P. Wricut. With 20 Coloured 
Pl and 1 Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Hi: ult r. 1,008 pages. 


TREES AND THEIR LIFE 
BISTCRIES By Ps rcy Groom, M.A 


etc 12 Phe 400 pages. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS Bs 
tn oloured P ate a on 6 Trt id as 
pages. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST Ps 
| tes i ‘Tin by Da >Re 
and © Illustrations.  7¢ pa 


Bicgraphical ane oy with 15 Full-page 
{ © Illustra ns 


rs A. 


engin "Ph c é pages. 
Pocket Edkicn on thin J sper 60 page 
net . aoa te egg . Pignnnag wing 
THE ROYAL BOTANIC GAR- 
Sans, KEW By J. W. Bras 
“a Ph otogray - 4 ye ve \ é , 
Edition, £ net 
WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 
nw Di wk Wal'ss Gan 
Plate ver 345 Photographs. Vol. I 
Half-leath 4 pages. 


PHRASE AND FABLE, DIC- 


TEONARY af By Ri ¥. Dr. I 4 
BOOK OF _aveTaTIONS 

W.G nev l i Ove wo Refe 

ences. With l x. Half-leat 


THE ROYAL FAMILY By 


as and Camere By Sara 
. w Photograp! 
Rt ELL AND S« 








THE NATURE BOOK w th 


trations. Vol. I. 372 page 

THE STORY OF THE 
MLD. With x8 Coloured Pat a 
I a - 551 ps — 


LITTLE PEOPLE », x 
Vurrewnc, Author of “N 


Stree With Phot e Fr 
of Author 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
By Lew ( OL. Wit ( red 
Plate Z I ‘ r Illustrat by 
Cua ROBINSON. 1 ige \ 


WYLLIE'S SKETCH BOOK 
With 24 Facsimile Paintings in ( “4 
THE MAcWHIRTER SKETCH 
BOOK wi: ur and 


; Plates in C 
many Pencil Sketches. 


A NEW SELF-HELP Ry Fevest 
A. Bryant. With 16 Plates. 43} 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
= he -R.M ; 
Ilust . Clot 


ADVENTURES OF COCK 
ROBIN AND HIS MATE | 


R K on, F.Z.S. With 
‘ I trat from Phot 
direct { Nature | 
( YA n 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS 
By Prof. } I t \ 
Wit so ( Pp { 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


The Pentland Edition of the Works of 


Kdited by Eomunp G 


I) mber 19 I kdit 


Please write for ustented List of Beautiful Gift ‘Qeubs 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Begin with the New sour 


to provide yourse lf each month with the Best and Brightest of all monthlie 
** Cassell’s Magazine.”’ You will find the Januar ry Nar nber a parti ‘dais 
here you and everyone at home will enjoy immen “a You 
should not fail to possess a copy. 


Cassell’s 
Magazine 


The onenany ant Now on Sale 


10 COMPLETE STORIES 


William Le Queux H. De Vere Stacpoole 
Headon Hill Elizabeth Banks 


good one, 














































Leonard Merrick Perceval Gibbon 
Maud Diver E. S. Kemp Robinson 
Mary E. Mann Arthur E. Copping 





Special Articles 









“WHY PEOPLE DON'T MARRY, ” By F. A. McKENZIE. 
“WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND,” 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
“THREE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS: GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
and H. G. WELLS.” 


seapnianetows cirnsbapuene FROM vlareaeietsenreciaaad 


l Art 
E. BLAIR LEIGHTON 


Gd. BUY A COPY TO-DAY Gd. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Selected Religious Works 


The Life of Christ 








The Early Days of Christianity 
Very Rev. Dean Fart 
















a DD., FA D.D., FR 
: ( i <= ur 
1 pe 64 4 ny l ; i On 
, The Child’s Bible _ 
‘ A 4, t jf oth y iP 
Child’s Life of Christ 
\\ ( red Plates by W. H. } und 
\ Cloth wilt, gilt W racry, and ] Plat ( et. 
The Church of England 
by the Very Rev. H. D, M. Si 
The Life and Work of St. Paul Dea \1 ry for 1 
D.D., Fl ane ye ; 1 ghd gl 





Cassell’s Concise Bible Dictionary 
Ry the Rev. R rt LL.D., F.G.S. HMlus- 
* 4 
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The Family Prayer-Book 
Edited I Cay GA M.A 
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PUBLISHED BY 
CASSELL and COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, E.C 








CASSELL’S 


FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


Cassell’'s New Dictionary of Cookery 


Containing 1,260 pages. With a series of BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
PLATES, several HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, and about 10,000 
RECIPES. Price 7s. 6d.; half leather, 10s. 6d 





Cassell's Universal Cookery Book 


LIZZIE HERITAGE, Holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery 
Domestic F.comony With Preface by LEONARD GRUNEN- 
FELDER, and special Introduction by DR. THUDICHUM Con 
i 1.344 pages, over 4,000 RECIPES, and INSTRUCTIONS fo 
HOLD MANAGEMENT With 12 COLOURED 
\TES and numerous ILLUSTRATIONS Crown 8vo, Os 


practical instr 1 and informat , which 
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Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER’S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 














l el There 1 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers’. Price 6s. 


Some Press Opinions 


notably Mrs. Peppercorn, who has a wit and a tongue resembling that of the 
rl 


plenty of humour in the book, and as those familiar with Miss 


iny smart sayings Met) Recorder. 


of the Church Sewing Meeting are in Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler's 
ted wisdom especially adding value to the book : and there are 
nd instructive reflections on life and conduct,"'—Methodist Times 
tic style, Miss Fowler’s story is thoroughly sprightly and read- 


roughout, ‘ Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune is interesting and ably 


he stories of Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler have a wide and 


, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.( 
































4 IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 


GEORGE BORROW 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


By R. A. J. WALLING 


LITTLE PEOPLE LIFE HISTORIES OF 


By RICHARD WHITEING 


AT ALL 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS 
FELLOW TRAVELLERS | 


By CLEMENT SHORTER 
é is 


FAMILIAR PLANTS 


By JOHN J. WARD 
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4 The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 





The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 


Diarrheea, Cholera & Dysentery. 
Chliorodyne 
Convincing Medical 


Testimony with 
each Bottle. 





| Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
| Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
| RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists. 
1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 








OUEEN 


“A firm of world-wide fame.” 


Children’s «++ «+s. 13 
Ladies’ --+-+-++s* 26 
Gentlemen's 36 


I Ladies’- - - 29 
Gentlemen's 3 


POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
irs, and Ladies’ Underctothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 
| 





And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 














CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE | 
SICK NURSING. 


‘l’avtx,”’ all about Elastic Stockings, 
h wear ean, and repair them, 
post free t tamp 
Y WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST? 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. | 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


‘THE WEAK MADE 
STRONG 


by using 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


P PLASMON C 









OATS 


od 
/ The Best Breakfast and Supper Foods. 


svony 
T Xi Most Delicious, Nourishing & Digestible. 
\ ( | nton 
1] After i 1 


Pa 


SMON foods. Tam | 
Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin) & 
Plasmon Oats (6d. a pkt.) 


are obtainable of all Cro- 
cers, Stores, Chemists, &c. 








Plasmon Preparations 
are used by the Royal 
Family. 


3 
THE LANCET says : ‘‘ Plasmon increases the food value enormously 
Write for FREE COPY of Cookery and Testimonial Books to 


PLASMON, LTD., 66, FARRINGDON STREET, EC. | 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
«BLUE 7. Pues 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 1e comfortable 
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HARRY HOWARD 


6. kine William Street, E.cC 
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